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TAGED CHILD’ 


THE fact that the mentally disadvantaged child is 
so tragically neglected in the educational care of our 
youth is not due primarily to our lack of a sense of 
social responsibility, but to some basic mistakes in 
our general educational philosophy. In estimating 
and evaluating intelligence and capability we apply 
testing measurements designed to indicate what a 
child can maximally achieve. Our famous IQ tests, 
for instance, and most of our other educational 
means of judging are of this same type. If a child 
falls below the denominator fixed by a vague aver- 
age borderline, no specific picture can be drawn of 
what actually and in detail he is able to achieve. This 
is a result of the pattern of “achievement races” of 
which our entire educational thinking and planning 
is composed. We all know that even a very normal 


1 Abstracts from a course of lectures delivered in New 
York City, 1946. 

This is a second in a series of articles, the first of 
which, ‘*The Social Implications of the Mentally Disad- 
vantaged Child,’’ appeared in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 27, 1946. 
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child may have certain intellectual and almost all emo- 
tional and affective disbalances, about which we can, 
unfortunately, do nothing, because our general con- 
cepts do not make provision for them in our peda- 
gogical philosophies. No wonder, then, that we have 
no pedagogical solution for the child who falls below 
the so-called average level and that such a child is 
committed to the “ungraded classes” in our public 
schools. 

Without doubt, most of us have the sentimental 
notion that it is the right of each child to receive the 
maximum help necessary to enable him to lead as 
happy and productive a life as possible in the society 
of which he is a member. So say our sentimental 


verbalizations, but the truth is that our public-school 
systems have as yet no facilities to care for the 
one million subnormal children who are deprived not 
only of so-called formal education but also of any 
hope of adjustment to the life which they could lead 
if properly trained. In order to establish an educa- 
tional denominator for these children we could not ap- 
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uly our maximal measurements; we would have to use 
minimal measurements which would tell us precisely 
how much a child, even one on the lowest level of 
capabilities, can comprehend and learn. Such mini- 
mal measurements, however, would require a complete 
change and revision of our basic educational philoso- 
phy to embrace each and every member of our society 
and to become the first real democratic philosophy of 
education in the sense of the “democratie ego” (1), 
which we have up to now so sadly neglected in our 
educational thinking. 
Families, faced with the problem of education for 
the mentally disadvantaged child, know that there 
are not more than one hundred small private institu- 
tions available and that their fees are acceptable only 
to those in the upper financial class. These institu- 
tions give some kind of shelter and occupational in- 
struction, but often offer far from satisfactory educa- 
tion and to only a very small number. The majority 
of mentally deficient children, if admitted at all to 
public schools, are given an “ungraded education” 
only in the things “they can do” and, as the ultimate 
in “opportunity,” permission to overstay for two ad- 
ditional years in some occupational training class, 
while attempts are made to give these children “aca- 
demic abilities” that normal children acquire in the 
first or second grade. This is the result of thinking 
in maximal educational terms. If we were to change 
to minimal concepts we would ask what must be done 
to enable, if it is at all possible, every child of sub- 
normal capabilities to earn his own living and to make 
the best social adjustment possible. This would de- 
mand much higher degrees of effort and also much 
greater financial support than are usually granted 
for the normal or even for the superior child. Maxi- 
mal educational thinking again and again has argued 
against this demand that it is socially not worthwhile 
to spend so much effort on the child who does not 
represent any concrete values in our society. If, 
however, one were to take the wider view and con- 
sider the social and familial disturbances created by 
the subnormal child and the effort which has to be 
expended on him eventually, one would see that well- 
directed educational effort often proves to be the 
smaller expense (2,3). At this point one can readily 
realize that a more realistic and, in itself, a better 
adjusted thinking with regard to the subnormal child 
must give up narrow, schoolmaster methods and ad- 
vance instead to sound sociological study and plan- 
ning. 

If basie concepts in sound educational planning 
are to be developed, the problem of care for the 
subnormal child must be approached from the socio- 
logical angle. This forces us to step beyond the limits 
of considering only strictly educational problems and 
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to include also those of medical, psychiatric, psycho. 
logical, and social adjustment. In dealing with men. 
tally disadvantaged children we must bear in ming 
that the lowest category of subnormal children jp. 
cludes a variety of types. There are those who are 
completely unfit for any kind of educational adjust. 
ment to the rest of society and for whom the only 
possible social adjustment is custodial care in ap 
institution for the incurably insane. The next higher 
grade of subnormal children includes those who need 
long medical and psychiatric care in an institution | 
with some small hope of becoming able to live outside | 
the institutional setting. 

Many may question why this lowest type of sub- 
normal children is included for educational considera- 
tion. The principal reason is that we can envisage | 
both therapeutic and educational care together, and | 
thereby train ourselves to acquire a total view of the 
needs of any type of child. Even in the highest © 
groups of disadvantaged children some kind of thera. © 
peutic care is necessary; today this care is almost | 
completely neglected in our larger school systems, 
As soon as a child is classified outside the present | 
training pattern, he is dumped into the ungraded © 
classes, and generally the therapeutic aid granted the 
neurotic child through child-guidance clinics is not | 
given him. If we wish to do not only what is best, © 
but also what is elementarily needed, we must give — 
any child at any time all the therapeutic assistance 
he may need. And this all-inclusive therapeutic treat- — 
ment must be enforced even with the highest types of — 
disadvantaged children. We can never know but that — 
our diagnosis and treatment of even a seemingly ob- 
vious organic defect or mental arrest may prove in- © 
correct and that correct diagnosis and treatment may ~ 
advance the child considerably. I have found that a — 
number of even our high-priced private institutions 
completely neglect active therapeutic treatment and 
regular check-ups. Even where we are convinced 
that we are dealing with only an intellectually re- 
tarded child, there is still the therapeutic question to 
be considered. 

But let us return to our classifying description. 

Even the child who will be permanently institutional- 

ized should receive some educational assistance with 

the aim of making his existence easier. Most of this — 
educational help, naturally, will be in habit training — 
in primitive life functions and home-making abilities, 
together with some training in so-called leisure-time 
activities, and, if possible, some primary intellectual 
training. Even if the hope that an institutionalized — 
child may be returned to a family environment is — 
small, we should keep in mind this possibility in our — 
educational approach to him. 

Where there is the possibility that a child may be © 
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developed to the point where he can take a place in 
society, either in a family setting or even on his own 
with complete responsibility for himself, we must 
take the step toward a totally conceived educational 
program, which has as its final aim the training of 
the individual child to the highest degree of adjust- 
ment to life that he can attain. We should discard 
from the beginning the intellectual theories almost 
solely applied throughout this country. We must 
remember first to teach the practical things that a 
human being should learn and know for simple living 
in our modern society, and our final aims must be the 
highest possibilities we can achieve for these children 
on an intellectual or creative level. Unfortunately, 
we are hardly prepared in any respect properly to 
assist educable mentally disadvantaged children. The 
greatest lack is that we have not yet developed indi- 
vidualized educational systems for the various types 
of children (4). There is no doubt that we must 
have different educational setups to train and adjust 
mongoloids, schizophrenics, and spastic children, and 
behavior-disorder types, to mention only some major 
groups. Those working with a mixed group of men- 
tally disadvantaged children know that one case of 
behavior disorder often makes any active work with 
the others almost impossible because the one child 
needs constant watching and holding back. Our 
remedial workers know very well already that a child 
with a schizophrenic pattern of thinking needs a com- 
pletely different kind of adjustment than does, for 
instance, a child with an involutionary hysteria pat- 
tern (5). Children with partial disabilities, such as 
blindness to certain types of words or numbers or 
linguistically impaired children, need specific courses 
of treatment for proper adjustment. 

The moment we are willing to tackle the problem 
of total adjustment for these children, we must also 
give up the halfway adjustment measures so charac- 
teristic of certain private institutions, which make it 
their sole aim to train their small group of subnormal 
children to behave without negative attitudes in their 
wealthy parents’ homes, to read and write, to do 
simplest arithmetic, and to take part in some expen- 
sive sports. This, of course, is exactly what such 
parents want in return for their often lavishly spent 
money. The moment such a youngster, by some social 
accident, is deprived of this well-to-do environment, 
however, he becomes entirely helpless and unable to 
live outside an institution. Total adjustment must, 
therefore, attempt first to give these children on a 
sound basis the ability to live happily in the com- 
munity, and, when this is achieved, a more refined 
and higher edueation can be added. We know that 
some subnormal children require a very slow teaching 
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process to learn what a normal child of kindergarten 
age grasps in an hour. There are those who seem- 
inly possess a fairly acceptable intellectual ability, 
but who actually are unable to activate or to memorize 
at all. 

Further, under no circumstances should marked 
distinction be made in evaluating the intellectual and 
the manual or social abilities. These should all be 
placed on the same level of evaluation. Educating a 
mentally disadvantaged child means an enlargement 
of our radius of pedagogical knowledge concerning 
the sphere of the intellect and the addition of some 
new emotional and action concepts to almost the 
whole of social experience. Even most of our edu- 
eators with a leaning toward remedial education show 
interest only in a specific field and are, accordingly, 
willing and able to offer only some specific training to 
the general instruction aspect for the normal child. 

If we honestly wish to try to solve in a total and 
sociologically sound way the problem of the mentally 
disadvantaged child, we must develop a total educa- 
tional system based on the minimal measurement of 
abilities and on the pluralistic aspect of the various 
types of disabilities and so realize the whole educa- 
tional possibility for each child. It is the trend of 
all remedial education today to solve the problems 
in a differential way, by having, for instance, one 
class for cardiacs and another for hard-of-hearing 
children, besides the tragic ungraded classes for the 
mentally deficient child. The solution lies in creating 
schools for the various types of mental deficiencies all 
of which could encompass in one framework a school 
in which work with every type of disability is incor- 
porated in a single network so organized that it can 
fill the individual needs of each and every different 
category of mentally disadvantaged child. This can- 
not be achieved with a small group of children. A 
large enough group is needed to make it possible to 
procure all the necessary equipment and staff at a 
reasonable expense. For several years we have been 
working on a plan to build such a school to accom- 
modate between 300 and 350 children, so composed 
that, if proved successful, it could be duplicated as a 
school pattern wherever needed and demanded. This 
plan, the basic aspects of which, it is hoped, will be 
discussed in subsequent articles, will be realized in 
the next few years. 
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CHOOSING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


THE election of General Dwight Eisenhower as 
president of Columbia University has naturally caused 
comment throughout the nation. Of course, no one 
denies or can deny his outstanding ability as a gen- 
eral, his intelligence, or his personal charm. Because 
of this, newspaper comment has usually emphasized 
these qualities, and only here and there has there been 
a guarded and cautious remark concerning the selec- 
tion of a general to head a great educational insti- 
tution. 

To buttress the appointment, reference has been 
made to the list—a comparatively small one—of gen- 
erals who became college presidents, notably Robert 
EK. Lee. There has been stress, too, on the need of a 
capable administrator to head our large and compli- 
cated universities. 

But practically all these comments have come from 
persons not engaged in educational work, for trustees 
do not claim to be educators. May it not be time for 
the latter group to speak? And I am taking on my- 
self the responsibility of setting forth the views that 
I know many among them hold. 

After all, it must not be forgotten that the choice 
in this case will doubtless be cited as an impressive 
precedent whenever a new college president is to be 
chosen. If one able and successful general is to head 
Columbia, why not other military leaders when this 
or that college seeks a head? With the utmost respect 
for General Eisenhower, the issue must be considered 
a universal one—and not confined to one man or one 
institution. 

Besides, it must be remembered that trustees are 
usually successful professional men, financiers, and 
business men, whose contact with the primary work 
of the institution is necessarily superficial. They con- 
cern themselves most ably with the financial affairs 
of the college and its physical plant; their most im- 
portant function relating to the educational activities 
of the institution is the selection of a new president. 
The marvelous thing is that so often their selections of 
presidents have been so good. When they have been 
successful in this respect, they have necessarily leaned 
heavily on the recommendations of academic folk; 
they have asked for advice widespread through the 
university world, and then followed what appeared 
to be the best counsel. 

If, however, we are to abandon that course, what 
will be the result? First and foremost, persons who 
are noted, or at least well-known, will strike the faney 
of the trustees. They will realize that what a famous 


general says will always gain publicity and he will 
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be in constant demand as a public speaker because 
people wish to see as well as hear him. They may , 
hope that such a person who will be welcomed every. 
where—inecluding the circles of the well-to-do—wjj] 
bring in funds in large amount to the institution. 
The justification for their choice will be administra. 
tive ability. One would have to be very close to the 
picture to determine whether a particular person 
really has administrative ability. The fact that he 
holds a highly important post and that the work is 
going successfully, does not prove that the nominal © 
head is responsible for its suecess; there are and al- ~ 
ways will be able staff officers. If it be argued that 
the ability to choose good subordinates is one of the 
most important qualifications of an administrator, 1] | 
should promptly agree. But the fact that a general — 
selects his staff wisely does not by any means prove — 
that as president he would be equally successful in 
naming his leading administrators and determining 
new appointments to the faculty. 
Moreover, is administrative ability a thing that, re- when 
gardless of experience and background, can be trans- woul 
ferred readily from one activity to another wholly It 
unlike it by nature? Would a successful college — 
president be able to step into the command of an 
army? I doubt it. But, even if such an interchange 
could be readily made, one must consider where the 
principle thus established would lead. If administra- 
tive ability per se is the great desideratum, we should 
inevitably see suggestions seriously made that the 
heads of great corporations or utilities be named as 
college presidents. Successful heads of large law 
firms may also be urged for such appointments. And 
last but not least, public officials out of a job may be 
led to turn avid eyes to the plum of a well-paid presi- 
dency. Indeed there already have been examples of 
such in this broad land of ours. And how easy it 
would then become to place wraps about academic 
freedom and not only promote within the faculty but 
make appointments on the basis of agreement with 
the president on economic and political issues! 
There is already a decided trend toward the choice 
of nonacademic presidents, and the election of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower will give a mighty impulse in that 
direction. 
It cannot be denied that some nonacademic presi- 
dents have made decided successes; in such cases they 
have been wise enough to lend an ear to their faculty 
in all academic matters and have sought their counsel 
on questions of policy. But one who has not lived in 
the academic world, has not the “feel” of it, and, 
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above all, has not been imbued with the ideals of such 
institutions, becomes a sort of Charlie McCarthy when 
he talks of educational aims and purposes. His 
knowledge of a university cannot be profound if he 
has never taught a class or carried on a piece of 
scholarly research. College presidents are called on 
to make speeches and yet more speeches. What a 
former governor or a one-time utility president says 
about educational objectives cannot be based on the 
experience and thought of a lifetime; it must needs be 
superficial and be in effect a repetition of ideas culled 
from the words or writings of scholars. 

After all, is not educational leadership the prime 
quality we desire in a president? In the past we 
could point to many such great figures—Eliot of Har- 
vard, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Angell of Michigan, 
Harper of Chicago, Wheeler of California, Jordan 
of Stanford—and each of these was a scholar, not 
a business man, a general, a lawyer, or a politician. 
Indeed, I wonder whether the present trend in our 
universities toward the choice of presidents primarily 
on the basis of administrative ability may not be re- 
sponsible for the fact that we ean today count our 
outstanding presidents on the fingers of one hand, 
whereas three or four decades ago two or more hands 
would have been required. 

It may be argued that times have changed and our 
gigantic universities eall for a different type of lead- 
ership. Were that true, would it not rather be an in- 
dictment of our universities than a call for a change 
in kind of president? In fact since our universities 
now touch—and, we hope, influence—the lives of far 
more students than was the case a decade or two ago, 
it would appear that even abler and wiser educational 
leaders should be sought than in that earlier period. 

Granted, however, that there are innumerable de- 
tails in a modern university—budget making, space 
requirements, site and construction of buildings, 
schedules, housing, ete.—surely a president can and 
must surround himself with a battery of experts far 
better qualified to work out the multiplicity of de- 
tails than he. 

I do not deny that a president should have ad- 
ministrative ability but in every college men have 
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been developed who have proved themselves well 
qualified to serve in such capacities as deans of col- 


leges and schools. They have been tested and have 
done their work under the critical eyes of ‘their col- 
leagues. With the host of institutions all over the 
land, it should be possible to find men who have 
demonstrated successful administrative capacity in an 
important post and at the same time have thought 
deeply and wisely on the educational problems of our 
times. Such men would I urge as those to whom trus- 
tees should look. Moreover, in every college faculty 
there are men recognized as leaders by their asso- 
ciates; they may have no official posts, but hold the 
esteem of their fellows through their judgment and 
wisdom. These, too, constitute admirable presidential 
timber. 

And, personally, I should place educational leader- 
ship ahead of mere administrative ability; the latter 
can be secured, it can be bought by a wise president 
to supplement his own qualities. The former is far 
rarer. 

The issue involved in the Columbia appointment 
is not that of one man or one institution; it endangers 
the future of American higher education. The pres- 
ent trend will inevitably mean in time the transfor- 
mation of our universities and colleges into some- 
thing far removed from such mottoes as Veritas or 
Let There Be Light. The university ideal will be 
sold on the auction block of success, and all the 
sinister pressures of the outside world, today barred 
out by academic freedom and university ideals, will 
easily rend the dikes. What reason have we to an- 
ticipate that men, whose aim has been the winning 
of primaries and elections, or increasing the earnings 
of their stockholders, or even defeating the enemy 
in a series of bloody battles, will automatically sym- 
pathize with the ideals of a university—complete 
freedom of research, untrammeled freedom of teach- 
ing, and the pursuit of truth, wherever that may 
lead? We must be on our guard lest we surrender 
these precious characteristics of a true university, 
and make efficieney and, it may be, conformity replace 
them. Eternal vigilance alone can protect our insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the performance of 
their indispensable task in a free society. 








UNESCO AND EDUCATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Iv is to be hoped that UNESCO will promote dis- 

cussions of a program for education for international 

understanding when its second annual conference is 

held in Mexico City, November 6—-December 3. It 









is no criticism of other projects or studies that 
UNESCO may be sponsoring to stress the point that 
the development of a program of education for inter- 
national understanding is one of the major purposes 
for which the organization was created. The task will 
not be simple. It involves a study of the effects of 
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the past century and a half of the use, almost uni- 
versally, of education as an instrument of national- 
istic policy. It involves an inquiry into the meaning 
of nationalism and national traditions and acceptance 
of a concept of nationalism which is compatible with 
the concept of international interdependence. Unless 
efforts in these two directions are made, there is al- 
ways the risk of keeping instruction in nationalism 
and instruction in internationalism in separate com- 
partments, instead of developing the idea that the two 
are closely interdependent. 

Next to the problem of nationalism in relation to 
internationalism is the need of examining history text- 
books or textbooks in the social studies generally. In 
the Preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO the 
statement is made that wars arise in the minds of 
men. From the point of view of education it would 
have been more accurate to say that wars are put 
into the minds of children while in school. There is 
much pertinence in the prewar story of the teacher 
who announced to his class that he would discuss the 
aims and purposes of the League of Nations. When a 
pupil asked him what the chief purpose of the League 
was and he answered that it would seek to do away 
with wars, the pupil said, “Then there will be no more 
history, sir.” 

The list of issues involved in education for inter- 
national understanding are innumerable. First, a 
start must be made with the preparation of teachers. 
Second, what is meant by international understanding 
—whether it demands new bodies of knowledge to be 
taught in schools, whether the major emphasis should 
be placed on the development of desirable attitudes 
to peoples of other nations or both—must be diseussed. 
Third, at what stage in the pupil’s educational career 
should the task be undertaken? Is it possible to 
develop a sense of world mindedness before the com- 
munity or national mindedness has been acquired? 
Fourth, is the question whether separate courses 
should be organized to teach international issues and 
to develop international attitudes or whether there 
eannot be found an opportunity by teachers of all 
subjects to stress the point that a great part of what 
makes up a national eulture is a derivative of the 
great human heritage and that no national culture is 
autochthonous. The fifth aspect of the problem is 
perhaps the most diffieult—how to develop respect for 
and the good neighbor ideal toward people who differ 
from us because of race, creed, and nationality. In 
other words, there are two sides to this issue—how to 
get rid of prejudices and how to cultivate a realization 
that, despite superficial differences, there are basic 
characteristics which are common to all humanity and 
which have made it possible in all great religions to 
talk about the brotherhood of man. 
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When these questions have been answered, the task 
of developing materials of instruction, textbooks, 
audio-visual aids, and so on, and of promoting ey. 
change of persons on the basis of enlightenment rather 
than curiosity or sentiment will not prove to be 
difficult. 

UNESCO can make an important contribution ip 
the field of education for international understanding 
—not by preparing syllabi or courses, but by pro- 
moting discussions and exchange of ideas and infor. 
mation on practices. The achievement of the desired 
ends will still remain the duty of official, professional, 
and lay groups in each of the member states of 
UNESCO.—I. L. K. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY AND NEW HAVEN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE CO-ORDI- 
NATE TEACHER EDUCATION 

THE Connecticut State Department of Education 
and the department of education of Yale University 
on October 11 issued a joint statement, announcing 
the establishment of a plan whereby students desiring 
a Master of Education degree may work at both the 
New Haven State Teachers College and the university. 
The plan is effective immediately, according to Alonzo 
G. Grace, state commissioner, and Clyde M. Hill, chair- 
man of the department of education of the university. 
“Tt marks the first time that such a degree has been 
made possible at a teachers college in this state and is 
designed to improve the quality of teacher training in 
Connecticut.” 
During the college year 1947-48 a limited number 
of students will be admitted as candidates for the new 
degree. Candidates must hold a degree from a college 
of requisite standing, must have had a college record 
of high quality, and must demonstrate other evidence 
that will show their competency for winning a mas- 
ter’s degree. The degree is to be conferred by the 
state board of education through the teachers college, 
and problems of admission, staff, and curriculum will 
be administered by an executive committee composed 
of Dr. Hill; Samuel M. Brownell, president of the 
college; and Finis E. Engleman, state deputy com- 
missioner of education in charge of teacher education. 
The general principles laid down by the two depart- 
ments inelude the following: 


The purpose of the program is to aid teachers to im- 
prove their services as professional leaders in education. 
It will make possible better general education for those 
who need it, as well as professional study for those 
requiring specialized work. 

The quality of the work offered must be such as to be 
stimulating to first-rate minds. Admission to the pro- — 
gram will be such as to insure that those enrolled have 
the ability and seriousness of purpose to profit from such 
quality work. 
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The administration of the program should be flexible 
and developed in terms of needs of the students, with new 
facilities developed at the institutions involved only as 
present ones are found inadequate and as resources 


permit. 


NATIONWIDE SURVEY AND REMEDIAL 
PROGRAM IN ENGLISH USAGE 

THE Psychological Institute, of Lake Alfred (Fla.), 
in co-operation with the Psychological Corporation, 
of New York City, has announced a follow-up study 
of the nationwide survey of English usage which was 
carried out about twelve years ago under sponsorship 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. More than 1,500,000 students and 40,000 
teachers of English co-operated in the original study. 

One of the major objectives of the original study 
was to determine the sequence in which principles of 
usage should be taught in order to meet the needs of 
pupils at successive levels and in order to facilitate 
mastery of usage. The sequence of usage points has 
been adopted by curriculum builders in many school 
systems throughout the country. 

One of the chief purposes of the new study, which 
will be limited to high schools and colleges, will be 
to enable these institutions to determine objectively 
the effectiveness of their English-usage courses of 
study or the need for revision in such courses. An 
index of the present mastery of points of usage in 
each high-school and college year will be secured and 
remedial measures will be indicated. As in the orig- 
inal study, Carnegie funds will defray part of the 
expenses. 

All high schools and colleges are invited to par- 
ticipate in the new survey. It will be conducted for 
a period of three years under the direction of Law- 
rence J. O’Rourke, of Lake Alfred, who guided the 
first study. Schools may participate for one, two, or 
three years and may begin in October or November, 
1947, in February or October, 1948, or in February 
or October, 1949. Colleges may start at the beginning 
of any quarter year if they wish. 

Survey and achievement tests, based on the sequence 
of usage points established in the Carnegie study, will 
be used. Nationwide norms based on the previous 
survey will be furnished, and new norms based on the 
follow-up study will be established. Remedial sheets, 
which contain a statement of the principle governing 
each item in the survey and achievement tests, will 
enable the teacher to determine which principles re- 
quire individual or class drill. The achievement test, 
which will be administered at the end of the school 
year, will show the extent of improvement attained. 

A new co-operative survey will be conducted with 
a number of industries at the same time as the school 
survey, and average scores of employees in positions 
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in which a good command of English usage is espe- 
cially desirable will be obtained. Results will be made 
available to schools co-operating. 

The survey and remedial program is planned to 
start between October 15 and November 15, 1947. 
Schools may participate by ordering the tests and 
administering them in accordance with instructions 
provided. Materials should be ordered from the Psy- 
chological Institute, P. O. Box 1117, Lake Alfred 
(Fla.). Prices and further information will be fur- 
nished by the Psychological Institute upon request. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE TO 
IMPROVE RURAL EDUCATION 

THE National Conference to Improve Rural Educa- 
tion, “the first of its kind in the country,” will be held 
in Ann Arbor (Mich.), October 27 to November 5. 
The conference, funds for which have been provided 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, will consider the 
problems of the small school, a consideration that is 
deemed imperative by educators throughout the coun- 
try. The meetings have been planned by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Clyde Hissong, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and R. M. Garrison, chairman, division of 
elementary and secondary education, in Ohio, are 
among the speakers on an extensive program that will 
consider, among other things, the contributing factors 
that stand in the way of equalizing small-school edu- 
cation. These include the lack of proper finances, 
lack of sound administrative organization, and the 
failure of state and local educational departments to 
find the proper approach to the problem. Dr. His- 
song cites as an example of one problem that “Ohio 
still has 490 high schools with fewer than 100 pupils. 
Local boards of education have been working for years 
to consolidate small, inefficient schools. Last year they 
succeeded in consolidating seven high schools.” 


A CONFERENCE ON THE HUMANITIES 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

A REGIONAL Conference on the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences will be held at Southern Methodist 
University (Dallas), November 7-8. The meetings 
will seek to clear up some of the confusion that exists 
with relation to the two fields of study and will en- 
deavor to find ways of effecting their integration. 
Arrangements have been made by a committee of the 
university staff comprising Ira K. Stephens, professor 
of philosophy, chairman; Ernest E. Leisy, E. A. Lilly 
professor of English; and Frederick D. Smith, dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Diseussions and panel sessions will have as consult- 
ants Louis M. Hacker, associate professor of economics, 
Columbia University, and Roger P. McCutcheon, 
dean, Graduate College, Tulane University. Questions 
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arising from the integration problem will be discussed 
by Henry Nash Smith and Alburey Castell, of the 
University of Minnesota; Umphrey Lee, president, 
Southern Methodist University; W. F. Dyde, vice- 
president, University of Colorado; Floyd Stovall, 
dean, North Texas State Teachers College (Denton), 
and Savoie Lottinville, editor of university publica- 
tions, University of Oklahoma. Attendance will be 
limited to sixty participants. 


HIGH BUILDING COSTS POSTPONE THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW COLLEGE 


STRINGFELLOW Barr, former president, St. John’s 
College (Annapolis), whose resignation to form a 
new college to be established in 1947 was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 31, 1946, has sent the 
following report to the editors: 


The directors of Liberal Arts, Incorporated, announce 
with regret that, because of building costs and an inade- 
quate building fund, they have abandoned their plans to 
found a new college of liberal arts at Stockbridge 
[Mass.]. This decision also cancels plans for a program 
of adult education in Berkshire County and for graduate 
studies directed toward the unification of knowledge. 
The endowment fund is reverting to the general funds 
of the Old Dominion Foundation, and Liberal Arts, In- 
corporated, is being dissolved. 

Persons interested in studying or teaching in the St. 


John’s program should know that St. John’s College, in 
Annapolis, is continuing the program. They may apply 


there for information or for admission. .. . 


Notes ad News 
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CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION ADOPTING RETIRE- 
MENT PLANS 
R. McA.uister Luoyp, president, Teachers Insur. 
ance and Annuity Association of America, announced 
on October 5 that Catholic institutions of higher learn. 
ing “are showing a marked trend toward retirement 
plans for their lay personnel.” The University of 
Notre Dame recently joined Boston College, College 
of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), Lewis College 
of Science and Technology (Lockport, Ill.), Provi- 
dence (R. I.) College, and Xavier University (Cin- 
cinnati) in establishing a retirement plan through 
TIAA, making the sixth institution to take advantage 
of the plan thus far in 1947. 
The plan in the University of Notre Dame covers 
approximately 200 members of the lay faculty. Par- 
ticipation will be available to all full-time faculty 
members who have been with the university for one 
year and have attained the age of thirty years. In- 
cluded in this plan is the provision “for supplemen- 
tary benefits for persons who have been with the uni- 
versity for a number of years.” The retirement plan 
has been in operation for some time in the following 
institutions: College of Mount St. Vincent, Manhattan 
College, and Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart (New York City); St. Joseph College (West 
Hartford, Conn.) ; College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land (Baltimore) ; Mount St. Mary College (Emmits- 
burg, Md.) ; Villanova (Pa.) College; Marygrove Col- 
lege (Detroit) ; St. Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.); 
and Xavier University (New Orleans). 
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Report on increase in membership for week ending 
October 27: sustaining, 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


SAMUEL M. BrRowNELL, recently appointed presi- 
dent, New Haven (State) Teachers College, an- 
nounced on October 10 the following appointments 
to the staff by the state board of education: Warren 
G. Hill, assistant to the president; assistant pro- 
fessors, Frank Bennett (mathematics and science, 
Stamford unit), Francis J. Degnan and Carl R. Kos- 
sack (mathematics), Florence Conger Lowe (social 
science), and Leonore F. Wilson (Scranton Training 
School); and instructors and assistant instructors, 
Doris Chernick Beard (Roger Sherman Training 
School), Natalie Burke Billard (library), Jean Smith 
Cowles (health education, part-time nurse), Gilbert 
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V. DeMar, Mary E. Drennen, Jane McKeon Maloney 
and Louise Paschall MeManus (Scranton Training 
School), Florence Roll (English), and Sarah P. 
Welch (nursery education, West Haven Community 
House). 


Doris L. Crockett, whose appointment as dean of 
the college, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 17, 1944, has 
been appointed to serve as president during the leave 
of absence granted to Helen M. McKinstry because of 
illness. P. W. Humphreys, bursar, has been named 
to the new post of business manager and has been 
made responsible to the Board of Trustees. JOR 
dean, 
versit} 
vitch, 
Cross, 
Coffey 


AMELIA KE. Cuark, former assistant director of the — 
registration division, U. S. Armed Forces Institute, — 
the University of Wisconsin, has sueceeded Ann Love 
Samonial as dean of women, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
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versity (Harrogate, Tenn.). Miss Clark will also 
serve as instructor in the department of modern 


languages. 


Tue ReveREND AMBROSE Haran, O.F.M., THE 
REVEREND ALPHONSUS ConNoRS, O.F.M., AND THE 
REVEREND VALERIAN Cyrs, O.F.M., have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Siena College (Loudonville, 
N. Y.). Father Haran is dean of discipline, and 
Father Connors and Father Cyrs, assistant dean of 
discipline. The following have been sent abroad: the 
Reverend Juniper Carol, O.F.M., of the department 
of Spanish, to the College of Saint Anthony (Rome) ; 
the Reverend Christian Sell, O.F.M., to Mexico; the 
Reverend Solanus Gallagher, O.F.M., and the Rev- 
erend Stanislaus Blackowski, O.F.M., to the mission 
field in China. ScHOOL AND Society is indebted to 
the Reverend Mark Kennedy, O.F.M., president of 
the college, for the foregoing report. 


E. H. Hererorp, registrar, North Texas Agricul- 
© tural College (Arlington), sueceeded E. E. Davis, 
retired, as dean of the college, October 3. Dean Davis 
relinquished his administrative duties a year ago, and 
Dr. Hereford has been serving as acting dean in the 


interim. 


> Max R. Goopson, principal, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
' School, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of assistant 
dean and co-ordinator of research and service, Col- 
lege of Education, the Ohio State University, and 
will assume his new duties, November 1. Donald G. 
Edgar, assistant coach, Grandview Heights High 
School, Columbus, has been named placement director 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 








Nort Extmer Foss, formerly technical director of 
the pharmacy department, Caleo Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamide Company, Bound Brook (N. 
J.), has assumed new duties as assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, University of Illinois. G. D. Me- 
Grath, formerly assistant superintendent of schools, 
> Boulder (Colo.), has sueceeeded Lindley J. Stiles as 
) director of student teaching, College of Education. 
Dr. Stiles, whose appointment was reported in ScHOoL 
» AND Society, August 17, 1946, has accepted a post 
y as associate professor of secondary education, the 
Ohio State University. 


Joun J. Lagarr has been named assistant to the 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity. Other appointees are: Alexander Bushko- 
vitch, associate professor of physics; Jasper W. 
Cross, Jr., assistant professor of philosophy; Brian 
Coffey, assistant professor of philosophy; and in- 
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structors, Herbert McGinley (history), the Reverend 
B. T. Lukaszewski, S.J., and Venant Cauchy (phi- 
losophy), the Reverend Gerard B. Donnelly, S.J., and 
the Reverend John J. Keefe, S.J. (religion), Edward 
C. Harold (child welfare, supervisor of students ma- 
joring in the curriculum), Betty Lou Comer (speech), 
and Oliver F. Anderhalter (education). In addition 
to his duties in the department of religion, Father 
Donnelly has responsibility as director of the univer- 
sity’s Labor College. 


THE following are among appointments recently an- 
nounced by the University of Bridgeport (Conn.) : 
Francis E. Dolan, associate director of admissions; 
Walter Wannerstrom, recorder; Robert F. Jesness, 
educational counselor; Dorothy A. Bohlken, dietitian ; 
Doris C. Hoffman, nurse; Robert A. Lamberton, pro- 
fessor of accounting; associate professors, Charles B. 
Goulding and Rose Mary Davis (English), John G. 
Gill (Spanish), Arthur W. Phillips (chemistry), 
Helen R. Thompson (psychology), and Raymond W. 
Boydston (physies) ; assistant professors, Curtis Led- 
ford (mathematics), Milton Millhauser and Harry V. 
Newkirk (English), Eric Mareus (foreign languages), 
Anita P. Riess (psychology), Geoffrey M. Jeffery 
(biology), Robert R. Mayhew (sociology), Ralph H. 
Pickett (history), Edward F. Byerly (music), Ken- 
neth Hampson (business), and W. Seldon Steiger 
(mechanical drawing) ; instructors, Robert V. Bruce 
(mathematics), Francis J. Dillon (surveying), Ralph 
Yakel, Sidney Brown, and Leo I. Burrington (eco- 
nomics), Lawrence Lessor (commerce), and Robert 
M. MeNaughton (advertising) ; and assistant instrue- 
tors, Mrs. Charles H. Jacobs (library), Grace Grims- 
ley (chemistry), and Patricia Ward (secretarial 
studies). 


J. Cectn PARKER, associate professor of education, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been ap- 
pointed head of Education Extension. Dr. Parker 
will organize education classes, assist in planning in- 
stitutes on educational problems, and consult with 
public-school groups on problems of inservice edu- 
eation. 


APPOINTMENTS announced this fall by Wilson Col- 
lege (Chambersburg, Pa.) include the following: 
Juliet R. Brussell, assistant professor of physical edu- 
eation and acting head of the department; and in- 
structors, Edith Andorfer (physical education), Mar- 
ston Headley (political science), Robert J. McMahon 
(fine arts), Edith U. Porter (music), Sophie Stein- 
berger (French and German), and Arlyne M. Roemer 


(speech). 


Rosert J. OLLRY has been appointed associate pro- 
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fessor of biology and acting head of the department, 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.). William C. 
MacLeod is special lecturer in social sciences. Other 
appointments announced for the opening of the aca- 
demic year include the following instructors: Carmine 
J. Aucella (modern languages), Victor E. Howes 
(English), John D. Lane and Donald J. Lovell 
(physies), Lars W. Larson (biology), Robert A. 
Loebl and Charles M. Thompson, Jr. (mechanical 
engineering), and William N. Nichols (chemistry). 


Rosert E. BuGBer, formerly of the department of 
biology, University of Rochester (N. Y.), has sue- 
ceeded Chester A. Darling as professor of biology, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.). An earlier an- 
nouncement gave Earl A. Dennis as Dr. Darling’s suc- 
cessor, as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 4. 
Dr. Darling, in a letter to the editor, October 13, states 
that “Dr. Dennis did not return to Allegheny.” 


KarL SHAPIRO, winner of the 1944 Pulitzer prize 
for poetry, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
the department of English writing, speech, and 
drama, the Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Shapiro 
is participating in courses offered to both graduate 
and undergraduate students. 


JoHun G. Perrin AnD A. Bruce ONDERDONK have 
been appointed lecturers in engineering, Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.) ; and John H. Whittemore and 
Sclon W. Stone have been named instructors in 
Romance languages and geology, respectively. 


DorotHy McCuskey, formerly curriculum co-ordi- 
nator of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Plan- 
ning Program, has assumed a new post as associate 
professor of education, the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


AMONG recent appointments at the Case Institute of 
Technology (Cleveland 6) are the following: associate 
professors, Charles S. Bacon (geology and mineral- 
ogy) and Sydney D. Black (aeronautical engineer- 
ing) ; and instructors, Marvin L. Granstrom (civil and 
sanitary engineering), Salvatore Cicirello (engineer- 
ing mechanics), George H. Wagner (metallurgical 
engineering), Richard G. Bauman (physical chem- 
istry), Bryant M. French (English), and Carl F. 
Schunemann (electrical engineering). 


Max HANSEN, German scientist, has been appointed 
associate professor of metallurgical engineering, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16). The in- 
stitute thus becomes one of the first institutions in the 
United States to offer a post to a German following 
World War II. 


Max L. Scumipt, who holds a Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Bonn (Germany), has been ap- 
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pointed to an associate professorship in the depart. 
ment of modern languages, Iowa State College 
(Ames). Dr. Schmidt is giving reading courses jp 
Russian and a course in German. 
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THE REVEREND ALCuUIN W. Tascu, O.S.B., former Confe 
registrar, Saint Vincent College (Latrobe, Pa.), has 
been appointed assistant professor of education, 
Graduate School, the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.). He is offering courses in the 
field of higher education. 
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Emmi Hauser Fiscuu, the first woman to teach 
undergraduates at Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.), assumed her post as instructor in 
physies, September 22. 
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THE name of Flynn is a source of confusion in the © 


College of Saint Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.). The 

Reverend Bernard Flynn, brother of the Very Rey- — 
erend Vincent Joseph Flynn, was recently appointed — 
to the department of philosophy, and the Reverend © 
Thomas V. Flynn, O.P., joined the department of psy- | 
chology. In addition, Mrs. Neil Flynn is a member of © 
the library staff. 
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APPOINTMENTS in Emma Willard School (Troy, — 
N. Y.) are as follows: in the high school, Lucile B. 4 
Tuttle (English), Florence M. Brown and Grace E. ~ 
Martin (mathematies), Mrs. William 8. Dugan (sci- — 
ence), Mrs. John R. Weske (history), Mrs. Carlos 
Pinedo (art), Dorothy Havener (music), and Laverne | 
P. Gloman (religion) ; in the Willard Day School for — 
Boys and Girls, Mrs. Arnold A. Zachow (grade 1), © 
Mrs. Edgar Sandles (grade 2), Mrs. Edward A. 
Jontos (grade 3), Mrs. Garland W. Reese (grade 4), 
and in grade 7, Mrs. Glenn L. Kerr (mathematics), 
Mrs. Harris A. Ward (art), and Mrs. Roscoe P. 
Aylesworth (music). 
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Curtis R. BuTTeENHEIM has been appointed to teach 
classes in social science and English in the lower school, 
Russell Ranch School (Tueson, Ariz.), according to a 
report sent to ScHoot AND Society by Dr. and Mrs. — 
Robert M. Russell, directors. J. Samuel Rugg, diree- 
tor of studies and instructor in English, J. B. Flans- 
burg, instructor in mathematics and science, and Philip 
Lloyd Ely, instructor in Latin and French, have re- © 
turned to the staff. 


EvizaBeTH S. REED, research assistant, Educational — 
Policies Commission, NEA, has been named assistant — 
to William G. Carr, secretary-general, World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession, whose appointment — 
was reported in ScHoon AND Society, September 27 — 
(p. 230). . 


JAN SMID, a civil engineer of Czechoslovakia, has © 
been appointed by UNESCO to establish its field — 
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science-co-operation office in Nanking (China). The 
Nanking office is the third to be set up by UNESCO, 
the other two being in Rio de Janeiro and in Cairo. 
A fourth, for India, will be proposed at the General 


Conference to be held in Mexico City in November. 


ArtTuur B. BRoNWELL, of Northwestern University, 
has sueceeded F. L. Bishop, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, as secretary, the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, and the offices of the society were 
moved to Evanston (Ill.), October 1. 


Wu.1amM B. Benton, who resigned as Assistant 
Secretary of State, October 1, has returned to Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, Inc., as chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 


THomas F. Barnuart, professor of journalism, 
University of Minnesota, has been named co-ordinator 
of activities of schools of journalism involving ¢o- 
operation with four national newspaper business and 
advertising associations. Fred M. Pownall, of the 
State University of Iowa, is chairman of a five-man 
committee appointed by the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism to study the 
problems of newspaper business-management prac- 


tices. 


Epwarp C. SWEENEY, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of law, Northwestern University, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, June 22, 1946, has been named 
to President Truman’s Air Policy Commission as 
special legal adviser. 


Oscar Ross Ewrna, a lawyer of New York City, has 
been appointed administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, a post in which he holds top supervision 
over the U. S. Office of Edueation, a branch of the 
FSA. 


NEw appointments in the U. S. Office of Education 
include the following: J. Dan Hull, Jr., principal, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, chief of the 
section on instructional problems, division of second- 
ary education, to succeed Roosevelt Basler, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
April 20, 1946, and who is now superintendent of the 
township publie schools, Millburn (N. J.); Jane H. 
Franseth, associate professor of education, University 
of Georgia, specialist for rural schools in the division 
of elementary education; Ellsworth Tompkins, prin- 
cipal, Eastside High School, Paterson (N. J.), spe- 


_ cialist for large high schools, division of secondary 


education; and John H. Lloyd, former assistant editor 
and assistant to the director of information, who has 
been on five years’ leave for service in the Navy, 
returns as assistant chief of the information and 
publications service. 
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JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., director, Bureau of School 
Service, and assistant professor of educational ad- 
ministration, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been 
appointed executive assistant to Francis T. Spaulding, 
New York State Commissioner of Education. 






Donatp W. Rosinson has assumed his duties as 
director of guidance for the Chestertown (Md.) High 
School. Dr. Robinson was also recently appointed 
to the Advisory Committee for Tenure and Academie 
Freedom, NEA. 


Henry W. Howmes, professor of education and 
former dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, was retired, August 31. Dr. Holmes re- 
cently completed the editing of a book, “Fundamental 
Education,” which has been published by UNESCO. 
The Maemillan Company is later to release an offset 
edition. 


Witu1aM L. VossureH, for 34 years head of the 
department of mathematics, Teachers College of the 
City of Boston, retired, October 1. 


Nickxotaus L. ENGELHARDT, former professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whose appointment as associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 21, 1942, will retire, November 1. 
Dr. Engelhardt intends to form a private school-plan- 
ning institute and to serve as consultant to school 
systems of the country. The institute will be con- 
ducted from his home at 331 West 250th Street, River- 
dale, New York City, until he can set up offices. 


Joun A. SEXSON, superintendent of schools, Pasa- 
dena (Calif.), who asked in September that he be 
retired at the end of his present contract, January 1, 
1948, has announced that he has been requested to 
remain until July 1, 1948. Upon his retirement after 
more than 20 years of service, he will join the faculty 
of the University of California (Los Angeles) “as a 
permanent member of the staff.” 


Recent Deaths 


Davis W. SHOEMAKER, who was named headmaster 
of the Lake Forest (Ill.) Day School in June, 1947, 
died, October 12, at the age of forty-five years. Mr. 
Shoemaker, who was a lieutenant colonel in the AAF 
Intelligence (1942-46), had served as teacher and 
headmaster (1926-42), Edgewood School (Greenwich, 
Conn.). 


Francis Craig Krausxopr, professor of chemistry, 
the University of Wisconsin, succumbed to a heart 
attack, October 16, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Professor Krauskopf had served as assistant in chem- 
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istry (1903-04), Indiana University, and (1904-06), 
Cornell University; and at the University of Wis- 
consin as instructor (1906-11), assistant professor 
(1911-19), associate professor (1919-29), and pro- 
fessor (since 1929). 


HERMAN FELDMAN, professor of industrial rela- 
tions, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
and Finance, Dartmouth College, succumbed to a 
heart attack, October 16, at the age of fifty-three 
years. Dr. Feldman had served as assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial relations (1923-29) and pro- 
fessor (1929-40, 1942-), Dartmouth College; and 
professor of economies and dean (1940-42), School 
of Business and Civic Administration, City College 
(New York). 


ELLSwortH HUNTINGTON, emeritus research asso- 
ciate in geography, Yale University, died, October 17, 
at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Huntington, 
who was considered an authority on the effect of 
climate on man and the fundamental relationships of 
environment and heredity, had served as assistant to 
the president of Euphrates College (1897-1901) ; 
member of Pumpelly’s Carnegie Institution expedi- 
tion to Turkestan (1903-04); member of R. L. Bar- 
rett’s expedition to Chinese Turkestan (1905-06) ; and 
at Yale University as instructor in geography (1907- 
12), assistant professor (1912-15), and research asso- 
ciate (1917-45). 


Francis Ernest Luoyp, professor emeritus of 
botany, McGill University (Montreal, Quebec), died, 
October 17, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Lloyd, who was born in Manchester (England), had 
served as instructor in biology (1891-92), Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.); professor of biology 
(1892-97), College of the Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.) ; 
adjunct professor (1897-1906), Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; staff member (1906), desert lab- 
oratory, Carnegie Institution; eytologist (1907), Ari- 
zona Experiment Station; professor of botany (1908- 
12), Alabama Polytechnic Institute; and Macdonald 
professor of botany (1912-34), MeGill University. 


EUGENE CLypE Brooks, president emeritus, State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (Raleigh), died, October 18, 
at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Brooks had 
served as professor of history and science of edu- 
cation (1907-19), Trinity College (now Duke Uni- 
versity); state superintendent of public instruction 
(1919-23), North Carolina; and in the presidency 
(1923-34). 


BrorHer GILBert, C.F.X., a member of the staff 
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of Keith Academy (Lowell, Mass.) and wéll-knowp 
Roman Catholic educator, succumbed to a cerebral 
hemorrhage, October 19, at the age of sixty-two years, 
Brother Gilbert, who entered the Xaverian order at 
the age of sixteen years, had taught in Mount §¢t, they 
Joseph’s College (Baltimore) and had served as prin. dying 
cipal of a boys’ school in Utiea (N. Y.) and as an little 
instructor and athletic director in St. John’s Prepara- of th 
tory School (Danvers, Mass.). In 1926 he became welfa 
the first principal of Mission Church High School, [@ in B: 
Roxbury (Mass.), and had taught in Keith Academy i Ae 
for the past nine years. At the time of his death, © 
he was finishing a 15,000-word book on the life of has b 
Babe Ruth, whom he is said to have discovered while @ by 2: 
teaching at Mount St. Joseph’s College. 7 cent. 
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Coming Events 


THE annual meeting of the American Association — 
of Urban Universities will be held in Minneapolis, — 
November 13-14. According to an announcement by — 
R. H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh, — 
and president of the association, “This meeting should 
be of unusual interest because of the problems facing 
this group of institutions located in great centers of 
population . . . and should be one of the most im- 
portant in the field of higher education during the 
current year.” 
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THE 75th anniversary of the founding of the Stu- | prqwa 
dent YWCA will be observed at Illinois State Normal — 
University (Normal), November 15. Alice Lloyd, 
dean of women, University of Michigan, will address 
the evening meeting which will be open to the public. 
According to a report sent to ScHooL AND Socrery 
by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of publicity at 
the university, “The student organizations of YWCA 
actually date back to November 2, 1872, when a 
group of Illinois State Normal University students — 
met for the first time. The entire chain of campus © 
associations came into being following this gathering 
ealled by Mrs. Lida Brown MeMurry, then a stu- 
dent.” 
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Tue 28th annual Conference on Ministerial Train- 
ing will be held at Garrett Biblical Institute (Evan- — 
ston, Ill.), November 24-27, under the leadership of — 
J. Richard Spann, educational director, Commission 
on Ministerial Training of the Methodist Church. 
Addresses by Leroy E. Loemker, professor of phi- 
losophy, Emory University; John T. MeNeil, Auburn 
professor of church history, Union Theological Semi- 
nary (New York 27); J. Edgar Hoover, Gerald Me- 
Culloch, and Hugh C. Stuntz, president, Searritt Col- 
lege for Christian Workers (Nashville), among others, 
will be published in book form. 
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_Shorter Papers. . . 





BRITISH CHILDREN ARE HEALTHIER! 

2niT1SH school children are heavier and taller than 
they were before World War II. Fewer babies are 
dying and mortality among mothers is now only a 
little more than half its prewar rate. These are some 
of the outstanding features of the school-meals and 
welfare-foods schemes, which have been in operation 
in Britain during the past few years. 

Actual results achieved by these experiments in 
scientifie communal feeding are: Infant mortality 
has been reduced by 10 per cent, stillbirths have fallen 
by 25 per cent and maternal mortality by 45 per 
cent. Two-and-a-quarter-million children in England 
and Wales now have daily meals at school. Of these, 
338,000 children, or 15 per cent of the total, receive 
free meals. The remainder, or their parents, pay a 
few pence a day, but none pay more than 84 cents 
for a school dinner. The average British school child, 
within the age limits of 9 to 14 years, is now about 
half an inch taller and two pounds heavier than the 
prewar child. 

Here are some details of the schemes devised to 
maintain nutritional standards among British mothers 
and children during the years of stringent rationing. 
They were given in a recent speech in New York to 
the Executive Board of the International Children’s 
Fund, a United Nations-sponsored organization, by 
Edward Donald Marris, an assistant secretary at the 
British Ministry of Edueation. 

Expectant mothers are entitled to an extra seven 
pints of milk weekly at one third of the ordinary 
price, that is at 14 pence a pint instead of 44 pence 
(or 24 ¢. instead of 74 ¢.). They are also supplied 
with vitamin A and D tablets, or cod-liver oil, free 
of charge, and a large supply of concentrated orange 
juice for which they pay about 7 ¢. a week. 

The extra seven pints of milk weekly are issued to 
the baby from birth until it is five years old, but in 
addition the mother can claim an extra 5 pints a 
week, at full price, until the baby is one year old. 
Cod-liver oil is issued free on the child’s behalf and 
orange juice for a penny or two weekly. Instead of 
liquid milk, a child up to two years old is allowed to 


> have dried milk, if this is preferred. 


The administration of the scheme is helped by the 


> fact that 75 per cent of expectant mothers attend 


prenatal elinies, and health visitors see 96 per cent 
of all newly born children. About 36 per cent of 
the mothers at present take advantage of the orange 
juice and ecod-liver-oil issues, but 50 per cent ask 
for vitamin A and D tablets. 


_1A report received from the British Information Ser- 
vices, 





School meals. The serving of meals in British 
schools can be traced back to the efforts of charitable 
organizations in the 19th century, when attempts on 
a small scale were made to provide school dinners for 
poor children, particularly in London, but it was not 
until 1906 that local education authorities were given 
permissive powers to provide school meals, either free 
or at a reduced price. 

It is interesting to note that the necessary legisla- 
tion was mainly prompted by the wartime discovery 
(during the South African War) that many recruits 
for the army were unfit for military service owing 
to malnutrition—a fact which was again revealed in 
the last war. 
led to growing anxieties in Britain in the period be- 
tween the two World Wars, but it was necessary to 
show medical evidence of underfeeding before meals 
at school could be provided for any child. 

Quite early in World War II the British Govern- 
ment was determined that, whatever the results of 
food rationing might be, the children should be the 
last to suffer, and extensive developments in school 


The constant evidence of malnutrition 


feeding and in the provision of milk at school were 
put in hand. About 110,000 undernourished and 
necessitous children were then receiving free daily 
meals at school and a further 50,000 children who 
lived some distance away had their mid-day meals at 
school canteens, for which their parents paid reduced 
prices, usually at cost level. 

The onset of bombing and the large-scale evacua- 
tion of school children from the big towns to safer 
districts, led to a big extension in communal feeding. 
The absence from home during the daytime of thou- 
sands of mothers engaged on war work in factories 
was another compelling reason for serving meals in 
schools. In 1941 the condition that school meals 
could only be provided on actual proof of malnutri- 
tion was withdrawn. 

The content of each school meal as a general rule 
includes one half ounce of fat, two fifths ounce of 
sugar, about four cents worth of meat, and one fifth 
ounce of preserves. 

Nine pints of milk to cover 100 main meals are 
issued, with the option of either supplementary liquid 
milk bringing the total up to 20 pints per 100 main 
meals or one ounce of skimmed-milk powder per main 
meal. 

The ultimate intention is to make all school meals 
free, but despite wartime increases in food prices, the 
eost of school meals has been stabilized, the price 
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charged for a meal in most areas being 5 pence (84e.). 
The charge to parents must not exceed the actual cost 
of the food. 

Delays through bombing, diversion of labor to war 
damage and housing priorities, ete., mean that the 
attainment of the ultimate target is a long way off. 
Permanent dining rooms are envisaged, but at pres- 
ent many classrooms have still to be used for this 
purpose. 

The preparation of school dinners is undertaken 
partly by central kitchens, from which meals are 
transported to the schools in insulated containers, 
and partly by self-contained canteens. Central kitch- 
ens range in capacity from 500 to 2,000 dinners a 
day. The school canteen is preferred, as it can be 
used for educational purposes and gives the school a 
more personal interest in the scheme. 

Each local educational authority has an organizer 
of school meals, usually a woman, who, as far as 
possible, holds qualifications in dietetics and cookery. 
Paid assistants to help teachers in serving the meals 
have also been recruited. 

Milk in schools. The milk-in-school schemes, started 
in 1934, enables schools to obtain milk for drinking 
(as distinct from canteen use), at a halfpenny (one 
cent) per one third of a pint. 

The demand for milk in schools reached a prewar 
level of 55 per cent of the school population, but 
fell away during the early period of the war owing 
to difficulties in securing supplies. In 1941, however, 
the Government gave priority to school milk and the 
take-up rose to 75 per cent. The maximum allowance 
became two thirds of a pint per child per day. 

In August, 1946, the charge of half a penny per 
one third pint was abolished, but the supply position 
necessitated that the maximum allowance must be tem- 
porarily reduced to one third of a pint. 

Charts in October, 1946, showed that 92.6 per cent 
of state-aided school children were having free milk 
in school, the actual number being 4,438,000. 


PROBLEM CHILDREN: SCHOOL OR WORK? 


Now and then every school must decide what to do 
with a so-called problem child. Should he be com- 
pelled to stay in school until he reaches the leaving 
age? Should he be foreed to quit and go to work? 
Or should he be transferred to another school? Upon 
the school’s decision may depend the future social and 
vocational adjustment of the child concerned. 

Some schools have many problem children because 
they do not understand what makes children the prob- 
lems that they sometimes are and do not realize that 
every delinquent act is a reaction to something. In 
other words, juvenile delinquency simply follows the 
stimulus-response pattern of behavior. 


ee 
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Too often we are concerned only with the delinquent 
child’s response when it is the stimulus that should he 
more closely studied. Negative responses can be elim. 
inated only as the negative stimuli are examined and 
removed. 

Jack Rolling, a 15-year-old boy, recently called at 
our office and asked to use a typewriter. He wanted to 
change the year on his birth certificate to read 1929 
instead of 1932. He said he could get a certain 
restaurant job, if he could prove that he was 18 years 
of age. Naturally, the lad’s request was rejected and 
the folly and futility of getting the job in such a way 
were explained. 

But to what stimulus was this boy responding? The 
prospect of a job and money, of course, seemed to be | 
sufficient motivation. He had been staying out of 
school for six months and getting away with it and 
apparently no effort was being made either by the 
home or by the school to compel him to attend. F 

But what caused the boy to feel that there was _ 
nothing wrong in changing his birth record? We 
looked into the matter, questioned the boy, and found — 
that at one time a social worker had condoned a similar ~ 
act on the part of Jack’s brother. He, too, wanted to 
get away from school and to secure a job for which — 
he was not old enough. He found a job with the © 

consent and approval of a well-meaning adult. The — 
social worker sincerely believed that it would be best ~ 
for the boy and, inadvertently, provided the stimulus — 
that prompted Jack to try to do the same thing. 
Unfortunately, there are teachers, social workers, © 
and parents who believe that the end justifies the 
means. They are willing to compromise with laxity — 
for temporary gain, believing that things will right © 
themselves. From the long-range point of view, how- 
ever, they are unwittingly contributing to some child’s — 
delinquency. 
Perhaps one boy’s immediate problem ean be solved 
through expediency, but a greater problem may be — 
created for some future day. Will it be possible to — 
help that same lad when greater difficulties arise— © 
difficulties that may stem from the first unwise solu- — 
tion? Just where in the rehabilitation process is it 
planned to change tactics? i 
One of two things may happen. Either a situation 
will be created which cannot be met, or the problem — 
will have to be turned over to another person, pos- — 
sibly causing confusion in the mind of the child. 
Now, in the ease of Jack and his brother, the of- 
fending social worker is no longer serving them. The | 
difficult job of straightening out the two boys has been — 
turned over to another counselor who does not sub- — 
scribe to the doctrine of appeasement in working out © 
programs of social reconstruction. 
The first social worker had the complete confidence — 
of both boys. To them he was a “swell fellow.” They 
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respected his judgment in matters affecting their wel- 
fare. He solved their immediate problems through 
expediency, making little, if any, contribution to their 
long-range needs. 

It is an extremely delicate matter to circumvent law 
in helping the problem child. Psychologically, he may 
be led to greater delinquency; a false sense of im- 
munity and impunity may be developed. If it is felt 
that it is all right to help one boy evade a law, then 
it will be hard to explain why his brother should not 
do the same. 

Would anyone be willing to assume responsibility 
for leading a child to believe that he is not subject to 
the rules that apply to other people? Once winking at 
laws is started, can the continuation of the practice be 
avoided? Can it be assumed that “occasional” laxity 
will not become an habitual technique? 

Edueationally, it is considered sound procedure 
these days to start with the child’s interests and develop 
a program centering around them. But when those 
interests conflict with morality, a problem in guidance 
is posed for the teacher or social worker. It is im- 
portant that adult leaders recognize the conflict and 
foresee the results. 

From the standpoint of successful long-range re- 
habilitation, problem children should be encouraged 
and taught to play the game according to the rules. 
Every time an exception is allowed, ultimate adjust- 
ment is delayed and made that much more difficult. 

The program for any problem child’s rehabilitation 
should never be based on expediency. Only temporary 
advantage can be gained that way. The idea that it is 
all right to make an exception “just this once” is 
simply to follow the line of least resistance. It is also 
evidence of limited resources, ideas, and ability. 

Every problem child is a challenge to some school 
or social agency. It is the responsibility of one or the 
other, or both, to accept that challenge and follow 
through to completion. 

Billy Moon, age 15, was having great difficulty in 
school. Although not old enough to quit, an ex- 
ception was made in his ease. He then obtained a job 
and was given full-time working papers. Within a 
short time he lost the job for taking the firm’s tele- 
phone money. Previously, he had been fired from a 
part-time drug-store job because of several petty 
thefts. 

Billy was a serious ease of maladjustment, and the 
school did not help matters by discharging him pre- 
maturely. The boy left school unprepared for the 
responsibility that goes with full-time employment. 

Did the school act in the best interests of the boy? 
Or did the principal simply follow the line of least re- 
sistance? Of course, the boy had no objection to leav- 
ing school and going to work. But is it wise for the 
school to accede to the desires of the problem boy? 
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Actually, the school failed Billy by permitting him to 
enter a situation for which he was not prepared. 

Now to what stimulus did Billy respond when he 
took the telephone money? It is the opinion of this 
writer that the boy reacted to a sense of immunity— 
a sense of immunity that did not prove valid in a work 
situation. 

Maladjusted school children should be neither en- 
couraged nor permitted to enter employment. They 
are simply not ready for it. When the school dis- 
charges a child merely to get. rid of a problem, it is 
being neither fair nor wise. It is fair neither to the 
child nor to the employer. The school may relieve it- 
self of a disturbing influence. But what about the 
welfare of the child? 

It is true that the problem child may not benefit one 
iota by the school’s prescribed course of study. But 
the child is not in school solely for the purpose of ae- 
quiring subject matter. Emotional training, moral 
precepts, social stability, attitudes, and work habits 
are all part of the school’s responsibility to each child. 

The problem child is not emotionally equipped to 
take on a full-time job, however menial or light. It 
is simply wishful thinking to assume that he will do 
better at work than in the classroom. Children who do 
not adjust to school life often have difficulty in ad- 
justing to jobs. 

Problem children should be kept in school until they 
ean no longer be considered problem children. There 
is no such thing as a child’s not being able to profit by 
the present-day school’s many sided program. It is up 
to the school to have a program by which each pupil 
ean profit. Every dentist adapts his work to the needs 
of the individual patient. So does every doctor. And 
the lawyer plans his strategy according to the require- 
ments of each client. So should the school. 

All too often those children most needing the in- 
fluences of the school are permitted to leave. There is 
a great deal of rationalizing current among teachers 
and parents who try to convince themselves that pupils 
ean no longer benefit by going to school. It is 
really an admission of failure, if the school finds that 
it cannot handle its problem pupils. Perhaps teachers 
and principals may not care to expend the effort. 
Parents may want the child to go to work simply for 
his financial help. 

The school has a responsibility which goes far be- 
yond the mere dissemination of subject matter. <A 
primary function is emotional and moral training. 
That function is particularly important in the case 
of problem children. It is the school’s obligation to 
complete that emotional and moral training before 
perm'tting children to enter the business or industrial 
world. 

In the case of Jack and Billy, the school failed in 
its obligation to both boys. Neither boy was old 
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enough for a full-time job; neither boy was ready in 
any sense for employment. Yet both boys were 
practically foreed to go to work. 

It is not being arbitrary to insist that problem 
children remain in school, at least until they reach 
the legal school-leaving age. Schools have a job to do, 
and it is not being arbitrary to insist that they do it. 
Problem children need the influences of the school for 
as long a time as possible. 

As a rule, employers have neither the time, the in- 
clination, nor the ability to do a good job of social 
rehabilitation for the problem child. Moreover, it is 
not their responsibility. Of course, there are a num- 
ber of socially minded employers who derive great 
satisfaction from giving the problem child a chance. 
These employers deserve much credit for their interest 
and willingness to help. 

The child needs more than a chance, however. He 
needs the guidance and help of professionally trained 
people with the “know-how.” He needs the school 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the guidance counselor, 
the visiting teacher, and the social worker.’ He can 
have their services only if he remains in school. 

RusseE.u J. FoRNWALT 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR, 

Bic BROTHER MOVEMENT, 
NEw YorK 3 


PIONEER YOUTH PUBLISHERS 

A CHILDREN’s own publishing house! A publishing 
house where children’s audiences first pass judgment 
on new manuscripts scheduled for publication, and 
also choose for themselves the world classies for their 
own selected editions: Shakespeare, Irving, Pushkin, 
Goethe, and many other literary immortals! A pub- 
lishing house where direct contact is maintained be- 
tween the children and the contemporary authors and 
illustrators of their country! 

This is the State Publishing House for Children’s 
Literature, Moscow. Founded in 1933 on the initia- 
tive and inspiration of Maxim Gorky, it has since 
published over 3,500 books in editions totaling more 
than 270 million copies and appealing to the tastes 
of youth between the ages of three and eighteen. 
These publications range from colorfully illustrated 
collections of fairy tales, picture books and games, 
novels and adventure, to editions of both foreign and 
Russian classics, contemporary Soviet authors, folk- 
lore, and works by scientists and celebrities in various 
fields. 

During the war years, notwithstanding paper short- 
age and other obvious problems, some 600 books were 
published, mainly Russian and foreign classics, in 
editions exceeding 31 million copies. During 1946 
alone, 200 new books of various genres have reached 
the young readers of Russia. 
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Much attention is being given to books on current 
problems of Soviet life, aimed at imbuing young read. 
ers with the character traits befitting a responsible 
future citizen: fortitude, straightforwardness, devo. 
tion to principle, love of freedom, duty and loyalty | 
to country, friendship and comradeship, respect for | 
other nationalities, regard for the dignity of work, 
and reverence for family ties. . 
“Stories From Life,” by A. Yakovlov, for example, | 

is an autobiographical novel in which this eminent | 
aircraft designer tells a stimulating story of his striy. 
ing for knowledge, which brought him to the position — 
he now holds. This work instils in the young reader © A 
a love for work, perseverance, and the capacity to — Cou 
grapple with and overcome obstacles in the attain. — natu 
ment of one’s objective. liste 
Exceptionally popular among Russian children is  Volg 
N. Kalma’s “Black Sally,” a book on friendship be- © pro} 
tween white and colored children and adults which — from 
also brings out the struggle that intelligent people of of 3¢ 
America have been waging for many decades to win — Th 
human rights for the Negro. Chile 
Another children’s favorite in this same vein is — their 
E. Kononenko’s “Little Spaniards,” dedicated to the j authe 
Spanish children who were given refuge in Russia © Dear 
during the heroic struggle of the Spanish Republic. Lev | 
The scene is set in Camp Artek, formerly a Czarist § book 
summer palace in the Crimea on the Black Sea, now @ Pupil 
a famous children’s resort. Subtly interwoven into @ "iver 
the story is a vivid description of Spain, its nature, — of S 
landseape, and the life of its people, with emphasis ) Patri 
on its children in town and countryside. then 
Typical of the fiction published for children is the — Sovie 
novel, “Two Captains,” by V. Kaverin. This tells the 9 224 | 
story of Sanya Grigoryev, who personifies the cou- fully 
rageous, persevering, resolute, and warm-hearted — speak 
qualities sought by Soviet youth. The theme is built — his yc 
up around the fate of an Arctic expedition organized showr 
in Russia shortly before the First World War. Cap- — they By 
tain Tatarinov, the expedition’s leader who perished, ) °"4 it 
was a victim of sabotage by the organizers of the — Pre 
expedition, who deliberately deprived them of essen. § Of bo 
tials for navigation under rigorous Arctic conditions. — metho 
The story of this ill-fated venture fires young Sanya’s | tere 
imagination and he resolves to dedicate himself to the — collect 
final achieving of Tatarinov’s goal. The long-awaited 3 
opportunity is afforded when his duties as a flyer 
during the last war take him to the scene of the 
catastrophe. Into the plot is woven a romantic theme 
developed with extraordinary artistry and penetra- 4 
tion. The love angle in “Two Captains” is linked ~ 
with boundless devotion to country, and the book — 
shows how personal feelings of the leading characters 
are subordinated to their sense of duty to society. — 
This book has been translated into many European 
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languages, and the fact that it appeals to children 
and grown-ups alike is perhaps its best reeommenda- 
tion. 

Adventure stories are aimed at developing the 
child’s imagination, while at the same time inculeat- 
ing high moral qualities. For instance, “The Ban- 
ishment” is a fantastic novel by Grigori Adamov, 
published this year, which deals with the problem of 
modifying the Aretie climate by changing the course 
of the Gulf Stream. And the subject for “Jensen 
Island,” by A. Palei, is based on the theory of inter- 
nal secretion in the living organism. 

A special series launched recently, known as “Our 
Country,” is intended to acquaint the reader with the 
natural wealth of the Soviet Union. Among the titles 
listed in the series this year are books about the 
Volga, the Ussuri Territory in the Far East, and state 
projects in many fields, each volume consisting of 
from six to twelve stories and published in editions 
of 30,000 copies. 

The program of the State Publishing House for 
Children’s Literature is guided by youth readers, 
their needs and desires. A discussion between the 
author and pupils of a secondary school on “My 
Dear Little Boys,” by the famous children’s writer, 
Lev Kassil, was an instance of this policy. Kassil’s 
book is a romantic novel about the Young Pioneers, 
pupils of a trade school, and the cabin boy from a 
river boat. The substance of the novel is the courage 
of Soviet children, their loyal friendship and the 
patriotism they displayed during the war. One of 
the main lines in the plot brings out the attitude of 
Soviet children toward work as a matter of honor 
and heroism, but the element of make-believe is skil- 
fully worked into the story. When Kassil had finished 
speaking on the book‘and reading excerpts from it, 
his young listeners took the floor. The lively interest 
shown by the children and the conviction with which 
they expressed their opinions in favor of the book 
and its characters determined publication of this work. 

Preliminary hearing of manuscripts and discussion 
of books by children’s audiences are not the only 
methods employed by the House in ascertaining reader 
interest. They also have a special department which 
collects and studies written comments from their read- 
ers throughout the country, and these findings are 
taken into account when drawing up current publish- 
ing programs. 

While studying the psychology and tastes of the 
child, the House considers it a duty to influence him 
and direct his interests into constructive channels. 
One enterprise that helps to accomplish this is the 
annual “Children’s Book Week,” which features get- 
togethers between readers and authors, book exhibi- 
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tions, and literary evenings at schools, Young Pioneer 
clubs and libraries, with poets and writers partici- 
pating. 

Teachers and libraries co-operate with the authors 
and personnel of the publishing house in making this 
week a success. Each young reader attending one of 
the special daily events receives a new book as a gift, 
and those clubs and schools that have outstanding 
records of achievement are presented with sets of 
books for their libraries. 

A new research undertaking, aimed at studying the 
child reader, is the “House of Children’s Books” to be 
opened shortly in accordance with a decision of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR and in conjune- 
tion with the publishing house. This department will 
inelude a central library of children’s literature, which 
will contain books in all languages of the world. 
There will also be an experimental reading room 
where the child’s likes and dislikes will be systemati- 
cally and broadly studied. A lecture hall, book mu- 
seum, polygraphic laboratory, and an art studio, where 
artists and illustrators may consult, are other depart- 
mental projects proposed for the new “House of 
Children’s Books.” 

L. DUBROVINA 

DrirEcToR, Moscow STATE PUBLISHING HOUSE 

FOR CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


THE GENTOFTE (DENMARK) EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROJECT: THE EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN AS WOMEN 

THE rebuilding of our disturbed world according 
to a better pattern must be the work of many people 
in many fields. A group of men and women in Den- 
mark, trying to see how they might contribute to that 
end, has undertaken a pioneer educational project for 
young women. Because this deals with a fundamen- 
tal, though generally neglected, phase of woman’s 
education, its suecess may serve as a source of infor- 
mation and experience for more ambitious undertak- 
ings. 

There are two common, but strikingly different, 
philosophies concerning the education of women and 
their place in our society. One of these is the doc- 
trine of Kiiche, Kinder, und Kirche, the belief that 
woman’s place is in the home, keeping house, bringing 
up young children, and supplying the family religion, 
while men find their intellectual comradeship among 
men and manage business, public affairs, and religion. 

A contrasting philosophy is that women and men 
are substantially identical in their educational needs 
and interests and should have identical education 
throughout. Most coeducational high schools, col- 
leges, and universities are conducted on that assump- 
tion. 
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The educational program for women being devel- 
oped by this group of Danes differs from both of 
these. It grows out of a conviction that, while women 
should work alongside of men as companions and 
equal partners, in some vital and important respects 
women have educational needs and interests which are 
not the same as those of men, and that somewhere in 
the educational process opportunity should be pro- 
vided for these elements. 

The following is a brief statement of the life phi- 
losophy and outlook which has inspired this program, 
of the methods and program being developed, and 
of the resources at hand or needed to make it effective. 

Edueation has frequently failed of its purpose for 
two principal reasons. First, attention has often 
been given wholly to certain elements of personal 
development to the neglect of other elements no less 
vital. Sometimes physical development has been relied 
on in the expectation that “a sound mind in a sound 
body” would result naturally in the solving of most 
human problems. Sometimes the chief reliance has 
been on scientific training to free us from error and 
to usher in “The Golden Age.” Sometimes we have 
turned to the humanities to teach us the wisdom of 
the past and guide us into good living. Sometimes 
we have depended on the fine arts to refine our lives 
and make us fit for a good society. Sometimes the 
bending of men’s minds to a creed has been regarded 
as the great essential. A good education must include 
all elements which enter into full personal develop- 
ment, and all in good proportion and relation to each 
other. 

Second, our intellectual education, our business, 
and our polities have been almost wholly secular, con- 
cerned with ways and means, rather than with the 
purposes of life. We have assumed that a fine physi- 
cal environment, with satisfactions of our material 
wants and with the scientific and cultural training 
of our minds, would bring full happiness. 

Yet the great increase of scientific power and of 
material resources has, in the absence of over-all 
spiritual control and direction, helped to shake our 
world to pieces. A look at the recent past reveals 
cases where brilliant science, a national program of 
physieal education, leadership in the humanities, and 
eminence in the arts have been followed by national 
deterioration, or where the enforcement of uniform 
beliefs has led to stagnation and decadence. 

Seldom, if ever, can we arrive at wholeness and 
good proportion in education just by assembling the 
important elements. If these various phases of edu- 

cation are seen as ends in themselves, the results 
will be disappointing. Many a dilettante is accom- 


plished in all these ways, yet lives as a playboy and 
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parasite on society, or, if a person similarly equipped 
has a drive of ambition, he may use all these accom. 
plishments to further his personal ends and may fee] 
that his superior culture gives him the right, as well 
as the power, to exploit the lives of ordinary men in 
order to provide him with satisfactions. Such “eul- 
ture” does not produce a good society. 

All the elements of growth and mastery that have 
been mentioned have enduring value only to the 
extent that they are guided by a spiritual purpose. 
Many different phrases have been used to describe 
this all-inclusive purpose. It is described as loyalty 
to the great universal which we call God, “in whom 
we live and move and have our being.” We come 
from this life-giving source and are not satisfied until 
we consciously recognize our connection with it. We 
do not find full harmony with life except as we are 
able to give expression to this power in our individual 
lives and in communion with each other. Another 
way of stating our life purpose is that it is our intent 
to use all our powers and resources, to increase among 
men the harmony and beauty of human life and asso- 
ciation, and to achieve the mastery of ourselves and 
of nature, which we picture as the characteristics of 

a good society. “nai 

A life purpose should not be a finished pattern | as we 
handed to us from the past, or a prison to confine It 
our thinking. It should be forever living and grow- 
ing, feeding upon every addition of truth or knowl- 
edge, and upon all the great and heroic living that is 

a part of our cultural inheritance. In our efforts to 
enlarge and to refine our life purposes, if truth comes 
to us in a new way or in greater depth, we must 
always be alert and willing to leave behind us that 
with which we have hitherto been satisfied. The new 
truth, like the old, must be held, not as an end or as 
a satisfaction in itself, but as a help for us to see 
more clearly the meaning and possibilities of life, 
and as a stimulus to us to fulfil those possibilities. 
Our spiritual purpose and drive must give us freedom, — 
but freedom to make our best contribution to our life — 
inheritance, not to fritter it away. 1 

Each stage of education should be a step toward — 
such a growing harmony. First of all, the home 
should begin this process. The mother, because of | 
her relations with her children, largely determines — 
their early and basic attitudes. She must be fitted 
for this service, or the rest of life for her children, — 
whatever their opportunities, will not make up for : 
the lack. : 

The children’s school, their most important training © 
ground outside the home, also should be a place where — 
they not only develop mind and body to compete with — 
their fellows, but are led to express with their whole ~ 

spirit the meaning and purpose of their lives—to 4 
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serve God in his world by their manner of living 
and working with their fellow beings. Such teaching 
would mean a change in the whole manner and spirit 
of society, but such a change must begin somewhere, 
and where can it begin, except in home and school, 
with those for whom a good life is a deep conviction? 

The school should be a place where children learn 
to think independently, and therefore freely, in a 
spirit of consideration and co-operation, both with 
other children and with older people, and where self- 
discipline is learned for the sake of the whole. For 
many women the parts of their lives spent in getting 
a distinetly woman’s education, if well planned, would 
help them prepare for such teaching. 

As children reach adolescence, it is more than a 
physical change which takes place. Psychologically, 
boys and girls develop differently. During the past 
two or three generations in our schools and colleges 
women have demonstrated their ability to work and 
think alongside of men. Why continue a battle that 
is already won? Why not take that ability for 
granted, and begin to recognize that somewhere in the 
education of women there should be a recognition of 
the difference between them and men? Why not make 
some provision for the education of modern women 
as women? 

It is at this vital, but overlooked, point in the 
process of modern education that these Danish men 
and women are undertaking to make their contribu- 
tion to the building of a better world. In the educa- 
tion of women we have forgotten to determine our 
course by the whole purpose of life and often have 
failed to help them find the individual places in which 
they would be best able to contribute to this whole- 
The majority of women are not satisfied with 
the result. When the education of men and women 
takes account of the actual differences in their natures 
and of the activities to which they are best adapted, 
a basis is laid for greater harmony and unity in fam- 


ness. 


ily and social life. 

A normal boy wants to be a good sport; he wants 
knowledge, strength, and skill, to act, to create, to 
accomplish something. He wants a family to work 
with and for. To work and to create are his strongest 
impulses. A girl, if she is natural and honest, also 
wants to be a good sport; she wants to be an intellec- 
tual companion to her husband. Yet at the bottom 
of her heart there is no greater wish than to find a 
young man whom she ean respect and admire and 
love and with whom she can create a home and build 
a family. Too often we fail to realize that the best 
family results from the union of a man and a woman 
who have had much of their education and develop- 
ment in common, but each of whom has also devel- 
oped according to his own nature, and not in imita- 
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tion of the other. 
as for the girl. 


This is as necessary for the boy 


We do not hesitate to spend years in intellectual 
training for a profession; yet we leave the mutual 
understanding of men and women to the bitter and 
wasteful school of experience. Would it be possible 
to evolve a form of systematic education that would 
help in this mutual adjustment and understanding? 
These Danes believe it is possible. 
gram of education for girls. 


Here is their pro- 


If our aim for a girl is to equip her, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually, to beeome a woman in the 
fullest sense, we must build on the impulses that are 
strongest in her. For most girls such a course will 
lead to their being prepared first and foremost as 
home builders. Development and experience as house- 
wife, companion, and mother is the most natural way 
for a girl to prepare to fulfil her purpose in life. 
Such preparation must include far more than house- 
keeping, for in a good home there is intellectual com- 
panionship with husband and children, and with 
friends and neighbors. 

We should like to see every schoolgirl break her 
formal schooling at 14 in order to take two years of 
practical training in ordinary manual housework and 
homework. Physically she is then at a stage in her 
development when it is healthy for her, and it need 
not disturb her intellectual training, especially if the 
custom should become general. As a matter of fact, 
we think that a similar course would be just as good 
for boys, though it would be revolutionary in educa- 
The experience of the Danish and Finnish 
People’s High Schools with students who had thus 
interrupted their training gives strong confirmation 
to our belief. 
school teaching that where pupils returned after a 
two-years break they did much better and were far 
more interesting to work with than those who went 
straight through. They understood that they were 
being taught for their own benefit, and they appre- 
ciated their opportunities for study. 


tion. 


It is our experience with secondary- 


This training in homework should not only involve 
housework, but the girls should be given opportunity 
to come into contact with people of all kinds, in 
both home and community. On the site which we ex- 
pect to have available soon we want to have devel- 
oped : 

1. A baby home. (Imagine if we should be able to 
take some of the orphans of Europe.) 2. A nursery 
school to relieve nearby mothers during part of the day. 
(The site we have chosen adjoins a residential area where 
there are many working people.) 3. A elub for school 
children and adolescents. 
cents. 


4. A little home for convales- 
5. A home for students. 6. A home for old peo- 


ple. 7. Our own homes should be brought into the scheme 
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as places where the girls would learn that to receive a 
guest means more than to provide food and shelter. 


Given all these elements of training it should 
be possible to touch so many sides of life that 
the girls would always be able, either in their spare 
time or as their work, to draw from these experiences 
such judgment and wisdom as would inform, encour- 
age, and direct the emerging spirit of motherhood in 
them. 

Having gone through this training, a girl might 
well widen her horizon by going into homes in other 
countries. Friends might be able to co-operate in an 
international way by receiving such girls into their 
homes. By such a process provincialism would be 
outgrown without loss of the home-building spirit, 
and a world outlook would be encouraged that would 
greatly aid a mother in feeding the growing minds 
of her children. If some of the girls should prefer 
to return to conventional professional studies or other 
university work, this period of training for woman- 
hood would by no means be wasted. 

When a young woman had reached the age of 20 or 
22, or had decided to marry, it would profit her to 
return for a period of 6 to 12 months, during which 
she would take part in the same sort of work, but in 
a more leading position. She would be taught that 
falling in love with a young man is not enough to 
insure happiness. As the girl seems commonly to 
have the responsibility of deciding the level of her 
friendships with young men, she should come to 
understand that courtship is a sacred thing, and that, 
while this relationship, rightly understood and carried 
on in the best atmosphere, has an ennobling effect, 
the very opposite is true for those who treat it lightly. 
She should learn something about the problems that 
are bound to come up in all marriages, and realize 
that it is not a question of whether they will come up, 
but of how to deal with them when they do. It is 
most important to know how to develop and to live 
by a budget for the home, so that young people may 
see the difference it makes whether money is their 
servant or their master. 

A young woman would learn what it is to be a good 
companion. Any such relation always involves some 
sacrifice, but in that built by the strong force of love 
between man and woman she would be shown how 
natural it is to make these sacrifices, not as martyr- 
dom, but as something which would bring her nearer 
to the one with whom she has fallen in love and 
would deepen his love; and she would experience the 
blessing of being the inspirer of some of his activity. 
Sometimes her intuition would be turned into action 
and creation through her husband as best friend and 
best companion. To a young woman of active mind 
and spirit only a marriage based on spiritual com- 
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radeship (and not merely on her longing for mother. 
hood, as is sometimes the case) brings into her 
life the harmony essential to her development as g 
mother; and into the life of her husband a deep 
experience of harmony and of fulfillment. 
The unexplainable, but none the less living, feeling 
which results from guiding our actions by our whole 
view of life provides the best atmosphere for the 
home. In the right relationship between husband 
and wife, who are developed, not as being wholly 
alike in their natures, but as full man and full woman, 
the spirit of the home is created. It is refined and 
strengthened through their joint dealing with life’s 
everyday problems and through their individual, and 
at the same time mutual, views on literature, art, 
polities, ethics, and, not least, religion. 
Such spiritual partnership is most important for 
the right development of the mother. She will see 
that, no matter how splendid she is as a mother, her 
motherhood is a reflection of her relationship to her 
husband and to life as a whole. Certainly her work is 
much more effective if it is in co-operation with him, 
even if she, as is generally the case, is the one who has 
most to do with the children. Too often motherhood 
develops a possessiveness toward the children, which is 
only an expression of egotism. Such a mother, later in 
life when the children have grown up, commonly devel- 
ops bitterness and a feeling of being superfluous. All 
this happens because she had a wrong attitude toward 
her home relationships. Such an educational program 
as we have outlined would aim to develop understand- 
ing and attitudes that would prevent such maladjust- 
ment and frustration. 
In their relations with their children parents 
should see themselves first of all as the instruments 
God uses to provide the support needed by the next 
generation while it is growing up, and as the media 
through which the values of the past can be trans- 
mitted to the future. To learn that lesson requires 
some form of resignation. Yet it is a relief that we 
do not have the sole responsibility for the fashioning 
of our children’s lives, but are sharing it with the 
entire family of humanity, and with that universal 
which we call God. Fortunately, what matters most 
is not our degree of perfection, but the sincerity with 
which we face our work. If young women try to live © 
in accord with the high significance of motherhood ~ 
and learn to serve God and mankind in this relation- — 
ship, their love for their children will be a means by ~ 
which they will realize their right place in the home, — 
and in life as a whole. 3 
This cannot be learned except through a living 3 
religion. Therefore, such an educational project as I } 
have described will fail of its purpose unless through — 
all these different activities it shows the Christian — 
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spirit in praetiee. But the Christian spirit has to be 
cultivated. Religious teaching has suffered for a long 
time from being treated like other subjects, such as 
languages or history. Just as education should be the 
adaptation of the individual to life as a reality, with 
loyalty to enduring human values, and as every aspect 
of edueation is influenced by all the others, so it must 
be the education as a whole that becomes religious, 
and our attitude toward life as a whole that becomes 
our religion. 

The whole aim in this center for women’s educa- 
tion which we are undertaking to establish must be 


Reborte. .-« 
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to penetrate to the springs whence this sort of life 
flows. Should it be possible through such training to 
make a girl realize God’s purpose for her life, she 
cannot help but influence her environment, whether 
it be in home life as wife or mother, or in whatever 
other work she may do. If in a home she has a fine 
understanding of life’s purpose she will be able, not 
only herself to create the foundation of a good home, 
but to influence and ennoble the next generation. 
DEBORAH HALFDAN-NIELSEN 
GENTOFTE-COPENHAVEN, 
DENMARK 





THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
CURRENT ON BROADWAY 


Tue National Theatre Conference, whose members 
have been active promoting grass-roots regional drama 
in their academic and community theater circles, has 
been rewarded by having one of its prize-winning 
plays, Theodore Ward’s “Our Lan’,” open the current 
Broadway season. Thereby hangs a tale. 

In addition to the NTC prize, Mr. Ward won a 
second accolade from the Theatre Guild when it 
awarded him another prize and, in 1945, invited him 
to become a member of a group of playwrights to work 
with the Guild’s play reader, Kenneth Rowe, for the 


7 purpose of developing new talent. Mr. Rowe, assistant 


professor of English and instructor in playwriting at 
the University of Michigan, has now resumed his 
former duties. Upon his departure, eight of the play- 
wrights who felt they had plays, to which Broadway 


7 managers had been indifferent, ready for commercial 


production, formed their own producing organiza- 
tion, the Associated Playwrights. Three plays were 


© produced last spring at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 


of which Ward’s “Our Lan’” was the most successful 
and the only one aequired for professional presenta- 
tion. 

“Our Lan’” is a tragedy of the newly freed Negroes 


3 of our own Reconstruction days, and all who saw the 
» off-Broadway try-out agreed it was a deeply moving 


q play, spirited, and honestly written by a man sympa- 


thetic to his people’s heritage and understanding of the 


> struggle for freedom, then as now, fraught with 


7 possibilities of the theme. 
roles, especially those of the white characters, were 


tragedy. It had the grip of authenticity and sincerity, 
which qualities the try-out production faithfully pre- 


) sented under the capable direction of Edward E. 
® Mitchell, who also provided the excellent settings. To 


the critical eye, however, it was apparent that Ward 
had not fully explored and integrated the dramatic 
Too many of the lesser 


pedestrian stock figures, and all were propelled ahead 
lumberingly in terms of worn theatre devices. It 
indicated a lack of technical resourcefulness in play 
construction as well as dramatic perceptivity neces- 
sary to make the drama dynamic and thoroughly orig- 
inal. Consequently, “Our Lan’” was often heavy 
where it should have been strong; and merely plain 
spoken where it should have risen to eloquence. It 
suffered often from oversimplification, the curse of 
social plays, and it lacked the full authority implicit 
in the situation, leaving much unrealized—a diamond 
in the rought, as it were. 

As has been indicated, “Our Lan’” is the story of 
the Reconstruction era’s displaced Negroes, free, home- 
less, unemployed. Their liberator, General Sherman, 
had authorized them to take possession of an island 
plantation and granted each man forty acres. Wash- 
ington, under President Johnson after the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln, was rife with political chicanery, and 
the authorization of Sherman was rescinded. The 
Negroes, their first cotton crop harvested, are ordered 
off the land by the Union officer and are offered jobs 
as field hands by the plantation owner at coolie wages. 
Faithful to their spirited leader, Joshua Tain, they 
refuse and barricade themselves against the annihilat- 
ing fire of the Union militia—a futile gesture. 

Joshua, the man to whom the role of leader legiti- 
mately falls because of his loyalty, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion to his people and their cause, is the play’s 
protagonist. His touching love story, as he humbly 
and awkwardly woos the lovely, though wayward, 
Delphine, is the main core of the drama. Delphine’s 
seduction by a City Slicker, an awkwardly contrived 
and trite sequence, provides the conflict in her re- 
lationship with Joshua, one which develops into 
tragedy. Delphine, forgiven her transgressions by 
Joshua, chooses to face the militia on the barricades 
beside her lover and to die with him. 

The Playhouse try-out created quite a stir, and bid- 
ding for Broadway rights was lively. Eddie Dowling, 
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one of the most sensitive, imaginative, and venturesome 
of the professional theater’s entrepreneurs, won out, 
and “Our Lan’” was given professional production 
under his sponsorship and direction. Quite naturally 
we expected that the play’s obvious shortcomings 
would be rectified and the drama tightened. We regret 
to say that this was not the case, for the Broadway 
presentation failed completely on this score and let 
us down flat. 

The fault does not lie with the actors since the up- 
town cast is largely that of the try-out and is, as far 
as the Negro actors are concerned, consistently ex- 
cellent. William Veasey, as Joshua, and Muriel 
Smith, as the lovely Delphine, give superb, even 
memorable, performances. Not only do they act with 
skill, but both are singers of repute: Mr. Veasey in 
the concert field, and Miss Smith, acclaimed nationally 
as “Carmen Jones.” In the small, undeveloped role of 
the Yankee schoolteacher, Julie Haydon, last seen as 
one of the stars in “Glass Menagerie,” plays with 
simplicity, tenderness, and understanding. The rare 
quality of inner radiance with which she is graced 
illumines each of her brief scenes and makes of them 
high lights of the play. Negro spirituals are used 
profusely throughout the production, and the vocal 
artistry of both Miss Smith and Mr. Veasey, together 
with the rare quality of the other actor-singers, en- 
riches the production. The excessive use of these 
spirituals, however, chosen apparently to compensate 
for dramatic shortcomings, weakens rather than 
heightens the emotion. Perhaps it is because most of 
the spirituals are too familiar that one’s emotional 
responses are dulled. Whatever it is, being surfeited 
by them, we are not moved now, whereas, diserimi- 
nately introduced, as they were in the try-out, we 
were shaken by them. 

Another factor that conspires against the impact of 
the play uptown is the new “arty” setting and 
lighting of Ralph Alswang. The try-out set had an 
earthy, homogeneous quality that was warm and 
authentically alive, being permeated with the spirit 
of the play. The new setting is coldly stylized, flat, 
bold, and erass, with a towering cyclorama, lit to 
lend no perspective and dwarfing everything. Gen- 
erally the lighting is blatant and badly timed in its 
relation to the play’s mood content. It is over- 
emphasized and only succeeds in defeating whatever 
emotion the drama evokes. The huge collection of 
ramps and steps in the setting, simulating a slope, 
dominates the stage and is typical, as is the style of 
the set, of musicals. It completely defeats the actors. 

All in all, instead of basie changes in the script 
affecting character development, narrative extension, 
and dramatic intensification necessary to bring the 
play to full bloom, we now have theatrical elabora- 
tion, which treats the climaxes as stunts for the 
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spirituals and fancy lighting for ornamentation. Ip 
the try-out the music and lighting subtiy grew out of 
the emotion of the play and more fully projected its 
impact. It was honest and richly moving. Now it his 
is barely touching. Some injudicious cuts were made peo} 
which hinder matters further. We especially recall spir 
the concluding scene where Delphine stays to die with Not 
Joshua. Here emotional content is sacrificed to pace, milit 
quite obliterating the spiritual tragedy, which is in- but 
deed regretable. It is not surprising that the pro- have 
fessional production leaves us cold. Pretentiousness is m 
and ostentation make a sham of the dramatic conflict 
and turn it into a theatrical divertisement, killing 
the warmth, simplicity, and beauty of the original. 

In contrast, excitement came to Broadway the 
opening week of the new season with the presentation 
of a stirring, deeply moving war drama, “Command 
Decision” by William Wister Haines, an Eighth Air 
Force veteran. In view of the fact that the public 
generally is said to shy clear of war fiction, movies, 
and plays these days, it is vastly to the eredit of the 
producer, Kermit Bloomgarden, that he had the cour- 
age of his convictions and the vision to see that in 
“Command Decision” lay more than a taut drama of 
the conflict between ambitious Army opportunitists 
and a self-effacing, determined officer whose objective 
is USA air supremacy in the European battle by 
means of precision bombing. It is the age-old struggle 
of the advantage of personal power as against the 
supremacy of an achievement that ultimately spells 
the greatest good for all. Even now, in these days 
of the phony peace, which is merely an armistice, the 
conflict between powers selfishly seeking only their 
own good and that which works to establish a peace 
that will be for the good of all resounds shrilly from 
Lake Success. There the statesmen, working on an 
international seale, betray the same human weaknesses 
that upset the noblest objectives of Army Brass. The 
trouble, it would seem to be, is something called Man. 

Brig. Gen. K. C. Dennis, commander of the Fifth 
Bombardment Division, is the play’s chief protaganist, 
and his efforts, sending out three bombing missions to 
objectives in Germany that are secretely perfecting 
new jet-propelled planes, are stymied all around by 
Army Brass and polities since the cost in planes and 
lives is terrific. The advantage gained by the enemy, 
ineluding a much greater loss of lives in our military 
personnel, which might turn the war in the enemy’s 
favor if they should succeed, leads Dennis to be ap- 
parently indifferent to staggering losses in the pursuit © 
of these three missions. Cautious, self-promoting su- || 
perior officers, the obnoxious press representative of 
a putrid paper, and ambitious meddling, officious © 
visiting Congressmen all conspire to defeat him. They — 
succeed in having him relieved of his command. 

While there is nothing radically new in what Mr. — 
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Haines has to present, nor does he state his thesis in 
anything more than the most orthodox theatrical form 
in terms of characters and incidents far from fresh, 
his wealth of authentic detail and the vitality of his 
people, plus the urgency of the play’s theme, all con- 
spire to make the drama powerful and significant. 
Not only has he been thorough in his selection of the 
military detail necessary for dramatic versimilitude, 
but he has rounded out his characters so that they 
have compelling life stature. His Top Brass General 
is more than a stuffed shirt with a predilection for 
political kow-towing—years of the ineptness of Army 
procedure have frustrated him. The play is moving 
and taut because of these added dimensions. The con- 
stant dramatic byplay projected by many seemingly 
unimportant details of character heighten the inten- 
sity of the situation. Humor is abundant, especially 
in the ease of the cynical, forthright Sergeant of Gen- 
eral Dennis. The universality of the characteristics 
of men as dramatically presented here makes for in- 
cisive, realistic entertainment that is consistently and 
truthfully expressed in honest theatrical terms. 

John O’Shaughnessy directed with deftness, with 
humor and warmth, and his east did excellently by 
him. Outstanding is Paul Kelly as the harassed Gen- 
eral Dennis. His performance is a masterpiece of 
fine acting, and he makes of the tough officer a warm, 
sympathetic human being. James Whitmore, his loyal 
Sergeant, is excellent, as is Jay Fassett as Major Gen- 
The rest of the all-male cast are also to be 
commended. Jo Mielziner’s setting, the Quonset-hut 
officers’ headquarters, is quite perfect, and in its stark, 
grim lines immensely inereases the impact of the play. 
It is good to be profoundly moved by something that 
matters, and “Command Decision” fully sueceeds on 
this seore. 

Two Broadway hit comedies which will shortly tour 
the country, are “Happy Birthday,” by Anita Loos, 
with Helen Hayes, and “John Loves Mary,” by Nor- 
man Krasna, who gave us the popular success, “Dear 
Ruth,” on stage and screen. In “John Loves Mary,” 
we have another comedy dealing with the romantic 
complications of the newly discharged soldier. It’s 
been ages since we saw a play whose title so per- 
fectly indicates the type of characters and story in- 
volved. The adolescent scrawling in public places of 
romantie liaisons among the emotionally immature, 
which prompted the title, evoked comically fitting 
amorous attitudes, suitably silly and innocuous, and all 
sheer hokum. The results are entertaining for, skilled 
craftsman that he is, the author hasn’t missed a trick, 
and in adroit presentation, the director is his match. 

The John of the comedy, out of an excess of loyalty 
to a pal, Fred, who had saved his life in battle, had 
found Fred’s lost girl-friend in London, married her, 
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to insure her getting to Freddy and the U.S.A., where 
John plans to divorce her immediately. Thus he will 
be free to marry his own fiancee, Mary. The play 
opens with the newly discharged John’s arrival at 
Mary’s home where she awaits him ready to rush him 
off to the preacher at his ring of the doorbell. This 
despite the fact that her father, a stuffed-shirt Sen- 
ator, had ignominiously vanquished said John before 
he had gone on overseas duty. Father and mother 
return unexpectedly to find John, slightly deshabille, 
making love to Mary, which obviously comically com- 
plicates things. From then on, John’s efforts to get 
into the Senator’s good graces, escape to Reno with the 
English girl for the divorce, secretly, and straighten 
out his entanglement with Fred get hilariously fouled 
up. It develops that Fred has, meanwhile, acquired 
an American wife who is, momentarily, expecting a 
baby. For three acts Fred is in the throes of his 
wife’s labor pains and the complications of John’s 
super devotion. However, his lumbering scheming, 
plus the determined efforts of Mary and her mother, 
which precipitate added entanglements, eventually un- 
snarl matters and we find all pairs properly lined up 
and Freddy a proud papa. Inevitably, such nonsen- 
sical ramifications demand the broadest hokum, but 
it is good hokum and the ball rolls along speedily and 
merrily. 

Joshua Logan does a skillful job of directing, and 
every angle of comedy is adroitly cultivated with gags 
neatly spaced and paced, all perfectly timed. It is 
good to have William Prince back on the stage and 
to find him giving an excellent account of himself as 
John. His skill as an actor and personal charm at 
least make John, an incontrovertible ass, agreeable. 
John Ewell, as his buddy, gives a thoroughly ingrati- 
ating performance; a comedian, head to toe, h_ pro- 
vides the best performance of the evening. Loring 
Smith makes the caricature of a Senator acceptable 
and highly entertaining by his fine sense of comedy 
values and adroit underplaying. Nina Foch, as the 
heroine, Mary, we found colorless, tiresome, and no 
more than adequate. A good word must be said for 
Margaret Bannerman, an excellent comedienne, wasted 
in the vapid role of the Senator’s wife. Pamela Gor- 
don, who played the British tart, contributed some 
amusing moments. 

In “Happy Birthday” by Anita Loos, Helen Hayes 
has herself a time. She plays Addie Bemis, a frus- 
trated spinster librarian, who tracks down the bank 
clerk of whom she has become secretly enamored to 
his favorite saloon in order to warn him, poor, dear 
innocent man, of imminent disaster. It threatens in 
the form of her enraged, avenging father, a town 
drunk, to whom she has unwittingly confided her mad 


infatuation. The plain, prudish Addie, a teetotaler, 
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regards the saloon habitues as a lot of scum, but 
when the bank clerk introduces her to the flashy tart 
who is his fiancee, she abandons the water wagon and 
prepares to meet her rival on her own terms. 

Addie starts off with a couple of Pink Ladies and, 
when she is pleasantly high, goes right through the 
book, for by now everything goes, scenically. Bottles 
talk to her, the setting spins before her, and every- 
thing glows with the fluorescent leer of inebriation. 
She gets, for Addie, the darndest ideas. For instance, 
having learned that the tart’s boss is secretly her 
inamorata, and Latin to boot, she telephones him to 
come over and have some fun. He comes tearing in, 
sizes up the situation and starts taking the joint apart, 
but out of the mess the bank clerk emerges as Her 
Man. Finding Addie, simple and human at last, her 
father, too, is won over, blesses the tipsy pair, re- 
joicing that, after all, father and daughter are kin 
under the skin. 

As a comedy for the exceptional talent of Helen 
Hayes it is all very slight and, until the scenery be- 
comes animated, indicating her drunken hilarity, it is 
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heavy going indeed. However, once she and the saloon 
are agreeably lit, Miss Hayes makes a pass at singing, 
dancing, wise-cracking, in her inimitable ladylike way, 
She embraces the scum as friend, brother, sister, 
mother, becoming fittingly seductive to gain her ends 
and, fortunately, heightening the dragging comedy 
considerably. At best, “Happy Birthday” provides 
a shoddy framework in questionable taste for Miss 
Hayes’s comic gifts. However, she comes through 
the ordeal gracefully, making the most of the meager 
fun the play provides and glossing over its obvious 
deficiencies with her charm, warmth, and skill. So 
it is at least entertaining, although we never believed 
a word of it. 

Jean Louis Heydt is excellent and does what he 
ean with the role of the spineless bank clerk, and 
the rest of the cast ably support Miss Hayes. Jo 
Mielziner provides an interesting setting which in- 
geniously lends itself to the gay cavorting demanded, 
and Lucinda Ballard contributes colorfully with her 
costumes. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


What is the child? What is this little lump of flesh, 
breathing life and singing the song of immortality? The 
wisdom and philosophy of ages upon ages have asked 
this question, and still it remains unanswered. It is the 
central problem of the universe. The child is the climax 
and culmination of all God’s creations, and to answer the 
question, ‘‘ What is the child?’’ is to approach nearer the 
still greater question, What is the Creator and Giver 
of Life?—Francis W. Parker, ‘‘Talks on Pedagogics.’’ 

Child psychology is in process of taking the next step 
beyond topography and norms. It is becoming syste- 
matic. To the older methods of standardized tests and 
instrumental recordings, it is adding observational samp- 
ling and projective techniques in order that more em- 
phasis may be given to the discovery of general prin- 
ciples about variables that relate to molar behavior in 
its social setting. It is, in other words, still responsive 
to the needs of those whose urgings gave it birth—the 
professional practitioners of human welfare.—Robert R. 
Sears, Child Psychology, in Wayne Dennis et al., ‘‘Cur- 
rent Trends in Psychology.’’ 


Amone the subjects where self-assurance is in- 
versely proportional to exact knowledge are weather 
prognostication, popular medicine, international af- 
fairs, history, education, and—child psychology. 
Very few people are hesitant about expressing their 
views on the development and rearing of children. 
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Even more, they implement (to coin a verb) their 
ideas, if they happen to be parents, guardians, teach- 
ers, or others who have contacts with helpless small 
fry. 

The natural impulse is to say at this point, “And 
a good thing too! After all, these people are re- 
sponsible for the children and they have the right 
to handle them as they see fit.” A moment’s reflec- 
tion will change the tune: there has been entirely 
too much mistreatment and mishandling of children, 
physically and mentally, by misguided persons. It 
seems logical to suppose that a proper understand- 
ing of and sympathy with child nature will help 
parents, teachers, and guardians to do a better job 
in the making of young men and women. The past 
half-century, “The Century of the Child,” as Ellen 
Key named it, has marked serious attempts to put 
child psychology on a more reliable, scientifie basis 
than in the days of Rousseau or, later, of Wilhelm |— 
Preyer. 

Now is the time to smile to oneself, recall the fad- 
dism in child psychology, and observe that child- 
training fashions, like those of the length of skirts, 
are returning to those of grandmother. The inevit- 
able quips notwithstanding, there is no doubt that 
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the field of child psychology, together with its ap- 
plications, has advanced beyond the wildest dreams of 
its American founder, G. Stanley Hall. Even more, 
the techniques of disseminating to parents the results 
of research in child psychology have undergone pro- 
eressive modification. The current guides and man- 
uals for parents deserve some attention. 

As director of the Bureau of Health Education of 
the American Medical Association and associate editor 
of its Hygeia, W. W. Bauer, M.D., is probably better 
qualified than the average medical practitioner to 
interpret the psychology of the child to parents and 
The title of his recent volume, 
’ is at the same time 


others interested. 
“Stop Annoying Your Children,’ 
a key to his literary style and to his viewpoint re- 
garding parent-child relationships. Dr. Bauer’s cen- 
tral thesis is continually reiterated with ample ex- 
amples (e.g., “In short, you have to stop annoying 
your children” (p. 79)), a practice that compares 
favorably for effect with old M. P. Cato’s periodic 
pulverizations of hapless Carthage. Rational and 
objective as Dr. Bauer’s views are, especially on pro- 
gressive education, they do not avoid an occasional 
banality; “Delinquency is not juvenile. It is adult. 
Most of the time it is parental” (p. 237). Then 
again, since some people may not have awakened to 
this facet, Dr. Bauer may well be within his rights. 
Covering practically everything in child psychology 
from habit formation through sex, Dr. Bauer’s book 
is a safe and sane guide to parents on what makes 
children what they are. 

On a somewhat more practical plane is “Off to a 
Good Start,” by Irma S. Black, formerly a nursery- 
school teacher and currently a contributor to pro- 
fessional and popular publications on topies relating 
to children. “Being a good parent is a tough, de- 
manding job” (p. ix), remarks Miss Black at the 
outset, and then proceeds to make the burden lighter. 
Without neglecting the other phases of child develop- 
ment, the author pays special attention to the intel- 
lectual side. A short classified reading list and an 
index heighten the book’s value for reference pur- 
poses. 

A unique approach to parent education in child 
psychology is “Father of the Man,” by W. Allison 
Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, both of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The authors are refreshingly 
frank : 


As adults, our attitude toward children is often slightly 
amused, and very superior. It is embarrassing, therefore, 
for us to have to admit that we do not really understand 
any children, least of all small children. Nor is there 
any seienee which can tell us how to make either a good 
child, or a happy child. All that we have to guide us is 
a few good scientifie studies of children. But studies of 
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children are quite different from a practical science which 
can tell us how to train children to be good members of 
society, and moderately happy (pp. 6-7). 


What they propose to do is to compare the upbringing 
of the Brett children (upper-middle-class) with that 
of the Washington children (Negro slum family). 
They reject laboratory psychology, preferring to 
study children in their natural habitat. “Father of 
the Man” requires more than the usual amount of 
concentration, and it is quite possible that some read- 
ers may miss the point. Evidently Professors Davis 
and Havighurst were aware of this possibility, since 
they conclude some chapters with “Suggestions to 
Parents.” Additional suggestions on studying chil- 
dren are proxided in the appendices. 

Carrying an endorsement by Dr. William Healy, 
director of the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston, 
“The Parent’s Manual” by Anna W. M. Wolf, a staff 
member of the Child Study Association of America, 
is a straightforward, functional presentation of the 
emotional development of young children. Mrs. 
Wolf’s special contribution is the interpretation and 
application of research studies, together with an at- 
tempt to reconcile conflicting authorities. The bibli- 
ography is made up of well-selected, annotated refer- 
ences, popular and scientific. The index is short, but 
practical. Pictorial illustrations would have been 
desirable. 

“The Psychology of Childhood to Maturity” by 
J. Guilfoyle Williams, an Englishman, is less a text- 
book as the title seems to imply, nor yet a parents’ 
guide, but it partakes of both, with considerable at- 
tention to psychoanalysis. Written by a master of 
analytical psychology, Carl Gustav Jung, “Psycho- 
logie und Erziehung,” which contains lectures de- 
livered over a period of three decades, treats the 
relationship of analytical psychology to education, 
conflicts in the child’s soul, and the gifted child. 
With respect to the latter, Jung is not always orig- 
inal: “Der Begabte . . . its der, der die Fackel tragt, 
und ist von der Natur selber zu diesum hohen Amte 
auserkoren” (p. 203). The book on the whole seems 
better adapted for German-reading teachers than for 
parents, although it is apparently intended for the 
latter as well. 

Of the lesser works, “Let’s Talk about Children,” 
by Elizabeth Bradford, commentator on Station 
WCSH, Portland, Maine, is an unpretentious, read- 
able, sensible book which ‘will satisfy nonscientifically 
minded parents. “How to Raise a Brat,” by John 
Dallavaux, a lawyer who has worked with problem 
children, leads the reader to expect something cleverly 
satirical on a subject which could well afford it. 
Aided by an endorsement from the famed Miss 
Dorothy Dix, the author tries to show, “in a satirical 
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vein,” as he himself admits, that “Children today are 
by and large a rather good lot” and that “They are 
better in many cases than the example set for them 
by their own parents” (p.3). In actual performance, 
however, the book reveals more sarcasm than Swiftian 
satire. The cartoons by John Dirks, son of the ere- 
ator of the Katzenjammer Kids, sometimes give a 
better insight into child psychology than the text does. 

As in other branches of learning, new and revised 
textbooks blossomed forth after the close of the war. 
The revised “Child Psychology for Professional 
Workers” by Florence M. Teagarden, professor of 
psychology at the University of Pittsburgh and lec- 
turer in its School of Applied Social Sciences, is in- 
tended chiefly for present and future social workers 
and nurses. It is a systematic, scholarly survey of 
such topies as heredity (theoretical and applied), 
habits, emotions, home and school relations, intelli- 
gence, behavior problems, sex, and atypical children. 
Extensive chapter bibliographies, a 30-page index, and 
an integrated presentation of the results of recent 
research make this text into a valuable instrument for 
the training of workers with children. 

A more orthodox content is provided in “Psychology 
of Infaney and Early Childhood” by Ada Hart Arlitt, 
professor of child care and training at the University 
of Cincinnati. Now in its third edition, having origi- 
nally been published in 1928, this text partakes of 
many of the qualities of the Teagarden volume, but it 
is more elementary. Dr. Arlitt has provided chapter 
exercises and abundant bibliographies. 

The fourth edition of “Growth and naiiniailas 
of the Young Child” by Winifred Rand, R.N., Mary 
E. Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent, all of them connected 
at one time with the Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit), 
the latter currently as chairman of the psychology 
department, is an evenly balanced treatment of the 
physical, intellectual, and socioemotional phases of 
development. Among the features of this book are 
topics for class discussion and reading references at 
the end of each chapter, a final bibliography of more 
than 400 titles, a film bibliography (a unique inclu- 
sion), and illustrations (some of which are instruc- 
tive). 

Another revision, “How Children Develop,” sum- 
marizes concisely, in outline form, the salient facts 
concerning development between the ages of three and 
eighteen. Prepared by the faculty of the University 
School, the Ohio State University, this bulletin is 
based on a previous mimeographed edition and in- 
cludes pointed cartoons and a substantial reading list. 

The fact that a text carries the word “psychology” 
as part of its title is no indication, necessarily, that 
its content differs markedly from one lacking this 
magic term. Comparisons between the volumes men- 
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tioned in the previous paragraphs with those of 
Jersild, Thorpe, and Cole and Morgan will revea] 
some differences in emphasis but substantially the 
same material. “Child Psychology,” by Arthur T. 
Jersild, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, devotes more attention to re. 
ligion than most books do. It stresses modern re. 
search findings and is heavily loaded with bibliogra- 
phies. Now in the third edition, its style is still some- 
what on the academic side. “Child Psychology and 
Development,” by Louis P. Thorpe, professor of edu- 
cation and psychology at the University of Southern 
California, is a virtual encyclopedia of the subject, 
with special emphasis on personality and mental 
hygiene. This is a new, pedagogically sound text 
which may also be used with profit as a reference 
work, sinee, like the Jersild book, it digests a great 
deal of recent research. Considerably briefer than 
either of the foregoing, but likewise offering the re- 
sults of research is “Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence” by Luella Cole of the University of 
California (Berkeley) and the late John J. B. Mor- 
gan of Northwestern University. The material for 
this book has been drawn from Morgan’s “Child Psy- 
chology” and from Cole’s “Psychology of Adoles- 
cence.” The resultant volume, which is much smaller 
than either of its predecessors, is intended for a com- 
bined course in child and adolescent psychology as 
given in some institutions. 

The authors of the justly famed and widely circu- 
lated “Infant and Child in the Culture of Today” 
(1943), Arnold Gesell, director of the Clinie of Child 


Development at Yale’s School of Medicine, and | 


Frances L. Ilg, assistant professor of child develop- 


ment, prove that lightning may strike again in the 


same place. Their newest effort, “The Child from 
Five to Ten,” 
aid to answer all kinds of questions by teachers and 
adults. It is scientifie without being abstruse, and 
interpretative without being diffuse. The bibliogra- 
phy is relatively brief but, considering the book's 
purpose, well-chosen and adequate for all save spe- 
cialists; the index, admirably conatencted for quick 
consultation. 


The field of child psychology stands to gain a good — 
deal from the publication of two encyclopedic com- — 


pilations, “Handbook of Child Guidance,” edited by 
Ernest Harms, and “Manual of Child Psychology,” 
edited by Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts 


College. The handbook of Harms, who is the inde-— 
fatigable managing editor of The Nervous Child and 


of the recently founded Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
comprises such subjects as training for child guidance, 


the physically handicapped child, the normal child, — 
and the problem and subnormal child. The content, — 


is especially adapted as a reference | 
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which tends at times to be rather elementary (e.g., 
Percival M. Symonds’ chapter, “Case-Study and Test- 
ing-Methods”), stresses the sociological and applied 
phases of child guidance. In line with the volume’s 
stated aim, “to outline the broad fundamental prob- 
lems which the seience of child guidance must encom- 
pass” (p. 9), the various chapters seem eminently 
appropriate for the general reader rather than for 
the specialist. About the only pages which make an 
excessive demand upon the untrained reader are those 
forming the historical section of Dr. Harms’s contri- 
bution. The authors of the chapters include Bernard 
Glueck, Ira S. Wile, Chauncey M. Louttit, M. M. 
Chambers, and Leo Kanner. 

The news, at this writing, that Carmichael’s “Man- 
ual of General Psychology” is out of stock is hardly 
surprising, for this publication is by all odds an out- 
standing one in a field which boasts such excellent 
works as those discussed in this article. Behind its 
modest title, this volume offers an even thousand pages 
(plus a 64-page index) of encyclopedic, up-to-date 
research data and evaluation on every phase of the 
subject. The contributors, all “name” authors in their 
own right (Arnold Gesell, Margaret Mead, Kurt 
Lewin, Lewis M. Terman, etc.), have done a brilliant 
job of condensing a mass of information and have 
earned the gratitude of all advanced students. With- 
out exaggeration, this manual, which is easily worth 
twice its price, is the equivalent in its area of Walter 
S. Monroe’s “Encyclopedia of Educational Research.” 

Among the specialized works on child psychology, 
“Children of the People,” by Dorothea Leighton, 
M.D., a psychiatrist, and Clyde Kluckhohn, professor 
of anthropology at Harvard, stands out because it 
describes actual practices in child psychology and de- 
velopment among the Navaho Indians and because it 
correlates data from the related disciplines of anthro- 
pology and sociology. This volume, which is part of 
the Indian Education Research Project carried on by 
the Committee on Human Development of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the United States Office of 
Human Affairs, offers first-rate, instructive photo- 
graphs and an abundance of fresh material for stu- 
dents of child psychology and of the history of 
“primitive” culture and education. 

“Differences Which Matter: A Study of Boys and 
Girls,” by Hildred Schuell, contains a summary of the 
literature of sex differences, with special reference to 


) stuttering, and a lengthy abstract of the author’s 


doctoral study on sex differences in relation to stut- 
tering. The summarization of other researches is 
occasionally too brief and far from enlightening 
(e.g., p. 28), but the chapter on summary and con- 
clusions is clear and suggestive, and the bibliography 
appears to be all-inelusive. 
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Werner Wolff, professor of psychology at Bard 
College, has had much experience in child psychiatry 
both here and abroad. In his new book, “The Per- 
sonality of the Preschool Child,” he attempts to study 
“the hidden forces and motivations of child behavior” 
(p. xili) by stimulating children to project their per- 
sonalities through drawings. The essence of Wolff’s 
study lies in his interpretation of children’s art as 
“graphie dreams” (p. 132) and as “personal expres- 
sion” (p. 262). The implications are obvious and 
readers may regard, not justifiably, some of the 
author’s interpretations (¢.g., pp. 268-269) as lacking 
in objective validity. In any case, Dr. Wolff has com- 
pleted a carefully and liberally documented, somewhat 
ambitious, investigation, and has interpreted its rele- 
vance to education. He proposes 


a dynamic education . . . of mind, soul, and body... 
a dialectic method for the mind, an emotional method 
to make the unconscious productive, and a coordination 
method to make the body elastic and flexible ... a train- 
ing in acting and reacting with one’s entire personality, 
a training for search, which involves mental alertness and 
imagination, a training for enthusiasm, that is, for effec- 
tive participation (p. 287). 


Students of education will have little difficulty in 
recognizing the sources of inspiration which must 
have affected the author. 

Detailed analyses and interpretations of the draw- 
ings of six children of school age are made by Mar- 
garet Naumburg, founder and former director of the 
Walden School and currently a member of the depart- 
ment of clinical psychiatry of the New York State 
Psychiatrie Institute and Hospital, in “Studies of 
‘Free’ Art Expression of Behavior Problem Children 
and Adolescents as a Means of Diagnosis and 
Therapy.” The author is thorough, even to the extent 
of reproducing children’s drawings of genitalia and 
recording their usage of “four-letter,” or “Anglo- 
Saxon,” words (pp. 145, 179). 

The maximum opus in the interpretation of chil- 
dren’s art is “Painting and Personality,” a two-volume 
study by Rose H. Altschuler, of the editorial staff of 
Two to Six, and LaBerta W. Hattwick, now a free- 
lanee researcher and writer on child psychology. 
Both authors were at one time associated in a super- 
visory and research capacity with the Winnetka 
School Nurseries and with several other projects of 
a similar nature. The first volume is concerned with 
the foundations of understanding children’s creative 
expression in terms of color, line and form, and 
spatial usage and pattern; with the significance of 
children’s paintings with respect to child develop- 
ment; with the evaluation of children’s art; and with 


the aims and techniques of case analysis. In the 
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second volume the authors have deposited their data: 
brief biographies of the children, followed by 200 
pages of tables of quantitative findings. This is a 
reference work of the first order and should guide 
students for some time to come. The 120 full-color 
(silk-sereen) reproductions of the paintings are 
superb. Undoubtedly, Altschuler and Hattwick, along 
with the other authors, will sueceed in convineing non- 
believers that children’s drawings have profound sig- 
nificance for the understanding of their personalities. 
To what extent particular interpretations will find 
acceptance is a matter for time to tell. 

The relation of parents to preschool children in the 
family environment has been explored experimentally 
by Marian J. Radke, instructor at the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and presented in a monograph, “The Relation 
of Parental Authority to Children’s Behavior and 
Attitudes.” The findings of this careful study, which 
made use of a variety of research techniques, lend 
scientific authority to impressions gained by more or 
less discerning observers. 

No clearer indication is needed of the extent to 
which research in child psychology has departed from 
the models of a decade ago than to examine “Play 
Therapy: The Inner Dynamies of Childhood” by Vir- 
ginia Mae Axline, instructor in psychology at the 
University of Chicago. Written under the influence 
of Carl R. Rogers, who contributes the introduction, 
this book consists largely of dialogues illustrating 
the philosophy and technique of nondirective play 
therapy, “an opportunity that is offered to the child 
to experience growth under the most favorable econ- 
ditions . . . to play out his accumulated feelings of 
tension, frustration, insecurity, aggression, fear, be- 
wilderment, confusion” (p. 16). The procedures out- 
lined here deserve a good deal of reflective thought. 
The photographs of children in action are more than 
decorative. 

Since the close of the war, it has become possible 
once more to obtain continental books without diffi- 
culty. “Maisons d’Enfants de l’aprés-guerre,” by 
Adolphe Ferriére, the famous Swiss pioneer of the 
New School Movement, contains chapters on the prin- 
ciples of éducation nouvelle, child psychology and 
psychiatry, hygiene and feeding, and the role of the 
adult in child development. Those familiar with 
Ferriére’s writings will find little that is new in this 
booklet. Nevertheless, it has a legitimate reason for 
being: “Cet ouvrage s’adresse & tous ceux qui souhai- 
tent collaborer 4 la rééducation des enfants aban- 
donnés ou déformés aprés la guerre. II est destiné 
plus particuliérement aux éducateurs qui n’ont pusac- 
quérir une préparation suffisante pour cette tache” 


(p. 9). 
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Oc 
J. Bourrat and seven French compatriots discuss ; 
from various angles what may be called abnorma] 
child psychology in “L’Enfance irréguliére.” The ant 
topics considered include mental and scholastic re. _ 
tardation, emotional disturbances, instability, and the ” 
like. In “La vie affective et morale de l’enfant,” me 
Madeleine L. Rambert applies the techniques of psy. = 
choanalysis to problems of child development and Ex. 
attempts interpretations of child art. Jean Piaget, the 
recognized world authority on child psychology and "1 
professor at the universities of Geneva and Lausanne, ops 
continues his contributions to the understanding of 
the mental life and growth of the child with the pub- fis 
lication of “La formation du symbole chez ]’enfant.” Pie. 
In this volume he pays special attention to imitation, Sch 
play, and dreams. Another famed Swiss scholar, the | “an 
late Edouard Claparéde, has systematically set down clas. 
in his two-volume “Psychologie de l’enfant et péda- T 
gogie expérimentale” a summary of the processes of hett 
the child’s mental development and a detailed survey ods 
of the methods of studying children. The autobiogra- ners 
phy of Claparéde in the first volume, and Piaget’s © Des 
appreciative study of Claparéde as a psychologist in — iui 
the second volume are of special interest to persons — anit 
whose interest in child psychology transcends inter- — the 1 
national frontiers. T} 
To return to books in English, “Intelligence Tests By... 
for Young Children,” by C. W. Valentine, professor “@ y; ; " 
of education at the University of Birmingham, out- jeetii 
lines the purposes and procedures of testing children — 


from two to eight, and offers a battery of tests drawn f 
chiefly from Burt’s revision of the Binet Tests and — 
including elements from the Terman-Merrill, Porteus — 
Maze, and Merrill-Palmer tests. Professor Valentine — 
introduces four new tests of his own construction. 

In her experimental study of “Sociality in Pre — 
adolescent Boys,” Ruth E. Hartley used a number of — 
techniques—sociometrie tests, direct observation, worl — 
and picture tests, and ease histories—to determine the © 
functioning and intensity of “sociality,” that is, “the 
degree of acceptance with which an individual reacts — 
to others of his sex and age” (p. 3). Some of the 
conclusions of this Teachers College doctoral disserta- 
tion, which was sponsored by Goodwin Watson, are — 
as follows: 


1. While sociality shows some consistency in function — 


ing in different test situations, it seems to function with “WR yy. 
a great deal of specificity. Pers 
2. Sociality may be expressed in two dimensions, ex — - 2 
tensity and intensity. ; penne a 
11. In judging their own sociality, individuals appea'_ 1946. 
to be influenced by their relative success in maintaining “@. M. 
social contacts. “— 
12. Popularity seems to have no direct relationship ti Maen 
desire for social contact (pp. 84-85). S. BI 
court 
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“The Language and Mental Development of Chil- 
dren” by Ruth G. Strickland, is a brief, but useful 
summary of the literature. Psychologists, physicians, 
teachers, and a psychiatrist discuss, nontechnically, 
the problem of “Language in Relation to Psycho- 
motor Development” in a record of proceedings of 
the Spring (1946) Conference on Education and the 
Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of 
the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

The application of research findings in child devel- 
opment at various maturity levels to the educational 
program is the theme of “Child Development and the 
Curriculum” by Arthur T. Jersild and his collabora- 
tors at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School Institute of 
School Experimentation. The volume is suggestive 
and its bibliographies appear to be thorough, for the 
class-room teacher and administrator at least. 

To enable teachers and teachers-to-be to become 
better acquainted with child nature and with the meth- 
ods of observing and interpreting it, Theodore L. Tor- 
gerson, professor of education and director of the 
Psycho-Edueational Clinie at the University of Wis- 
consin, has prepared a functional, unpretentious 
manual, “Studying Children.” The author stresses 
the methods of interview, testing, and case study. 

The subject and the literature of child psychology 
have changed markedly during the past two decades. 


) It is likely that the continued application of the pro- 
» jective, psychoanalytic, and other modern techniques 
to the study of child development will result in a 
) better understanding of the child and a more suitable 


for his needs. Certainly, the increasing 


4 contributions of sociological and anthropological re- 
‘search to the domain of child psychology will enhance 
the scientifie standing of the latter subject and will 
Mimprove society’s service to the rising generation. 


Parents, teachers, and other readers of books and 


3 irticles on child psychology, especially of the popular 
type, should be careful not to swallow doctrines and 
procedures. 


It is very easy to fall prey to glib 
Evaluation and checking of some readings 


Pzainst others, consultation with reliable practitioners, 
nd controlled observation are more cumbersome, but 


measurably safer, than an uncritical acceptance of 
Tthe recommendations made by a random writer. 
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Publication No. 2794. Pp. 31. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.20. 

A series of articles reprinted from The Department of State 
Bulletin with new material added. 
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ANTONOV, A. N. (compiled by). Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy of the Newborn. Pp. ix+217. Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, National Research Council, 
Washington 25. 1947. 

Bibliography of material for the period 1930—40. 
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CARR, WILLIAM G. One World in the Making. 
114. Ginn and Company. 1947. $1.20. 
Second edition, first published in 1946; presents informa- 
tion which should assist in an understanding of the United 
Nations Charter; listed first in these columns, October 12, 
1946. 
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Pp. 1,080. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 105 Fifth 
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suggestions for dealing with them. 
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Washington 25. 1947. : 
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Deals with everyday difficulties of the average person, 
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and Noble, New York 3. 1947. $2.00. 
Presents the fundamental principles of formal deductive 
reasoning. 

* 
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41. 1947. $1.00. 


Offers suggestions for a well-balanced program of public 
relations during the school year. 
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Pp. 298. Longmans, Green. 1947. $2.25. 

Prepared for conditions in the postwar educational world. 
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PELLMAN, CHARLES. Overcoming Stammering. Pp. 
xiii+160. Beechhurst Press, 116 E. 19th St., New 
York 3. 1947. $3.00. 

Contains a foreword by Frederick Martin, director of the 
National Institute for Voice Disorders, Bristol, R. 


Persons, GLADys L., AND Guy W. WAGNER (prepared 
by). The Reader’s Digest Workbook in Reading. 
Part I. Pp. 128. Educational Department, The Read: 
er’s Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 1947. 
$0.56 (list) ; $0.42 (school net). 

Consists of 21 articles from past issues of the Digest which 


conform to sixth-grade reading tastes and maturity level, 
each followed by a set of self-motivating exercises. 
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